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yas subscribers, manufacturers and importers of PATENT erected in the New York Navy Yard, also to that of the New| Plain sheets are prepared to lay on emg Bo sige y oot 
GALVANIZED TINNED IRON, respectfully invite the|Jersey Railroad ad Trans. Company, Jersey City. In Great |have had tin coverings) by making a _ - concn tae 
tion of railroad companies and others interested in the|Britain it is used at all the ratlroad depots and navy yards in |fasten to a wood roll, reaching from ri ge po 33 below. The 
onstruction of Fire-proof Buildings and Roofs, to this matee|enormous quantity. : between each tier of shects, eee fi on fig. 7 . 
tial, which is highly recommended for strength, durability,}] The corrugated sheets, as on the above iron framed roof, !transverse joints are secured as shown by fig. 7@. 
and lightness, combined with elegance in appearance. are equally suifed to lay upon wood framing, either straight, igns for Buildings and Roofs, &¢., &e. 
The advertisers can refer varticularly to Roofs they have|or curved. Estimates and designs for Buildings . 
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American Central Railway. 

Several months since a convention was held at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; by the friends of the follow- 
ing lines of railroad in Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa—viz.: the Venango; 
Clinton Line; Clinton Line extension; Tiffin and 
Fort Wayne; Fort Wayne and Mississippi ; West- 
ern Air Line, and Philadelphia, Fort Wayne and 
Platte River Air Line Railroads. The proceedings 
of this convention have been published under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Convention.— 
We give a synopsis of them for the purpose of pre- 
senting the condition of the several. lines above 
named, both with regard to their finances, and the 
progress made in construction, as well as the gen- 
eral and particular objects songht to be accom- 
plished. It is claimed that all of the above roads 
are only parts of one great line traversing the 
Eastern and Western States upon a route best 
fitted to be a great line of intercommunication at 
the same time that it is a direct prolongation upon 
the best route for a railroad to the Pacific. 
We commence by giving’a synopsis of the state- 
ments made by the representatives of! each Com- 
pany: 

Col. 8. R. Curtis, of Keokuk, Iowa, being called 
upon to report the prospective Western extension 


roads here represented with the Pacific Railroad, 
stated that it was now universally conceded that 
our railroads must, at no distant day, be prolonged 
westward, so as to unite them with the waters of 
the Pacific. The subject of a road to the Pacific 
had become the most important one now before 
Congress. Arguments in its favor were daily in- 
creasing in number and force. The topographical 
features of the continent were broad valleys sepa- 
rated by ranges of mountains, which entered from 
the narrow Isthmus of the south in branches, and 
extended in various chains to the north. The 
principal valleys were the Atlantic slope, the Mis- 
sissippi valley, the Salt Lake valley, and the Pa- 
cific slope. The principal mountain chains sepa- 
rating these valleys were, the Alleghanies, the 
Rocky mountains and the Sierra Nevada. Of 
these valleys, the Mississippi occupies about four- 
fifths of the great plateau. Several lines-of rail- 
roads have already passed the Alleghanies,reached 
the Mississippi, and are now pressing westward to 
the great chains that separate it from the Pacific. 
Although the broad slope of the Rocky mountains 
presented no serious obstacles. to a railroad, yet 
the mountain ranges, such as the Sierra Madre 
and Sierra Nevada in the far west, must control 
their general direction. The cheapest route will 
be on the valleys of those rivers which afford the 
convenience of better grades, soil, fuel, water, etc. 
The question of the best route was still an open 
one, A candid view of the subject would narrow 
down the question of routes to three, viz: the 
Gila, lat. 32°; the Platte valley, lat, 41° ; and the 
Northern,.or Stephens’ route, lat. 47°. That 
which most interested the convention, however, 
was the Platte valley route. , The points and dis- 
tances from the navigable waters of the Missouri 
to those of the Sacramento, were as follows : 
From. Council Bluffs City to Bleak 
eee fe 


From.: Bleak Hills, by Lodge-Pole 
Creek and south fork of Platte, to 
Bridge’s Pass (Ft. Bridge.).... .. . 347 " 


From Fort Bridge, via Salt Lake City 
and Humboldt valley, to Madelin 
PAsSiscisd o0.cis Usd clele c:disse)s sau weie829 tH 
From Madelin Pass to Ft. Reading, on 
the Sacramento..... soe elem = * 


epee sees 





of railroads, and the peculiar connection of the 
f MMOD O80ID OJAI VALGOTd od iw miiel i -f 


This line follows the Platte River valley, Salt 
Lake valley and Humboldt valley. The following 
points are taken from the reports of various ex- 
ploring parties, and serve to show the coincidence 
of this line with a true parallel— that of 41°. 


Council Bluffs City....... mse aie Lat. 41° 20 

Fort Kearney (on the Platte).... 40° 18” 21” 
Forks of Platte (near Ash Hollow) “ 41° 17’ 18” 
Divide on Lodge-Pole Creek..... 41° 217 46” 
Fort Bridge, on Green River..... ‘ 41° 18 12” 
Salt Lake City........ 2+. .... “ 40° 45/ 87” 
Mud Lake, in Humboldt valley.. “ 40° 41 48” 
Madelin Pass (Sierra Nevada)... “© 40° 44” 12” 
Ft. Reading, on the Sacramento.. “ 40° 80’ 02” 


This route is central, and better supplied with 
wood, coal and water than any other. Pioneer 
settlements are also commenced at various points. 
lowa has seven lines in progress, converging to- 
ward Council Bluffs; that from Davenport being 
finished to Iowa City, 75 miles west of the Misgis- 
sippi. Nebraska has passed a charter to encour- 
age the extension from Omaha, her capital, op- 
posite Council Bluffs, following up the Platte to 
the western boundary of her territory. The Legis- 
lature of Utah has recommended this as the best 
route for a Pacific railway, and California has 
started her first locomotive up the Sacramento 
valley to the Madelin Pass. 

Dr. J. Bell, of the Philadelphia, Fort Wayne 
and Platte River Air Line Railroad, stated that 
this company was organized in 1853, under the 
general railroad law of Iowa, with full power to 
construct a road from Tool’s Landing, opposite 
New Boston, on the Mississippi river, via Wapello, 
to Council Bluffs City on the Missouri, opposite 
Omaha City, the capital of Nebraska. This road 
runs through the centre of the best tier of coun- 
ties in Iowa—is very nearly an air-line—the soil 
is very rich, and settlements already extensive,— 
The line crosses the coal fields at the Des Moines 
river. ‘The country abounds witk every species of 
material necessary for the construction of a rail- 
toad. The prelimioary surveys have been made, 
42 miles are under contract, and about 300 hands 
at work. The curves and grade will be exceed- 
ingly favorable, and its cost will compare favora- 
bly with any road in the west, 


Line railroad company, was authorized, by virtue’ 





Total distance, as measured . ... 18004 eamgr 





Gen. E. A. Whipple stated that the Western Air. 
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ed February 9, 1858, to construct a railroad from 
New Boston, on the Mississippi, to Lacon, on the 
Illinois fiverj'and from thence to the Indiana 
State ling, in fhe direction of Fort Wayne. The 
finafichal condition of the company was geod, 

Lott 8, Bayless, Esq. stated that the Ft. Wayne 
and Mississippi railroad company derived the re- 
quisite rights, frahehises, etc:,\for thé building of 
aroad from Ft. Wayre to the Illinois State lite, 
from the general railroad law of Indiana, passed 
March, 1858. The company was organized March 
12, 1853, There has been $300,000 of stock sub- 
scribed—payable in land and cash. The entire 
length of the road, from Ft. Wayne to the west 
line of Indiana, is 120 miles—passes for 60 miles 
from Ft. Wayne west through a heavy timber 
country, with a rich and fertile soil, much of 
which is under a high state of cultivation.. The 
line crosses Eel river at Liberty Mills, 32 miles 
west of Ft. Wayne. Manchester and Millersburg 
are within three miles of the road, and five flour- 
ing mills; With 14 run of stone, in successful oper- 
ation, are within five miles of this point. From 
Liberty Mills, west, this road will pass through 
Rochester, Winnimac, Francisville and Renssel- 
Jaér; ‘all of which are flourishing towns. The 
road has been prepared for letting. The maxi- 
mum grade is 45 feet per mile.’ The estimated 
cost’ of preparing the road-bed for the iron—in- 
cludiag side tracks, track-laying and contingen- 
cies, from Ft. Wayne to Liberty Mills, is about 
$457,880, or $14,000 per mile. ‘The entire cost of 
the road in runing order will not exceed $26,000 
per. mile, 

R. G. Pennington, Esq., President of the Tiffin 
and Fort Wayne Railroad, stated that this road, 
extending from Tiffin, Seneca Co., 0., to Fort 
Wayne, was 102 miles long, of which 85 were in 
Ohio, and 17 in Indiana, This road has one tan- 
gent of 90 miles; the maximum grade is 20t over 
40 feet to the mile, with few streams to cross, 
The road passes through Pleasantville, Leipsic, 
Norwood, Milrose, and New Haven, in Indiana, 
and connects at Fort Wayne with the Fort Wayne 
and Mississippi, Fort Wayne and Chicago, and the 
Lake Erie, Wabash and St. Louis Railroads on the 
West, and with the Clinton line extension and 
Mad River roads, on the east, and 14 miles west of 
Tiffin with the Fremont and Indiana road. The 
whole line was under.contract, with about 50 miles 
graded, and with ample means provided to com- 
plete the track ready for the iron. It was ex- 
pected to be in operation by March, 1857. The 
company Was organized in 1853. This road is so 
straight, the grades.so level, and the work done 
so substantial, that the greatest speed might be 
attained with the greatest safety. 

Prof. H, N. Day, stated that the Clinton Line 
and Clinton Line, Extension railroads constituted 
connecting links in the above chain—reaching 
from the Atlantic cities to the the Missouri, more 
than 1,200 miles, and 3,000 miles to the Pacific, 
and radiating through connecting lines of road to 
all the. centers of commerce and population west 
of the Alleghanies. The Clinton Line road is 55.4 
miles in length, extending from Hudson, Qhio, to 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania line, Forty per cent. 
of the grading, masonry and bridging had been 
done, and contracts had been closed for the com- 


pletion of the; read-bed not, already under. con-, 


tract, a d also for the superstructure and equip- 
n 


ment, The estimated cost of the road, including 
equipment, station buildings, fencing, telegraph, 
ete., was $1,700,000. \ ‘TheyExtens sd: run- 
ning frond the Clinton line, a; sop, to Tiffin, 
is'98.84 milesong. ' Thejcost of. this road, based 
upon the contract prices, is estimated at $3,200,- 
000, including equipments, etc. After expending 
abionit $70,000.0n the eastern division of this road, 
it was abandoned on account of financial’ embar- 
rassments, and the operations of the company 
were confined to the western division, from Tiffin 
to New Londop,; on the, Clevgland, Columbus and 
Cincinnati railroad, about 41 miles, this division 
being of easier construction, and forming in con- 
nection with other roads, a very promising line to 
Cleveland. The entire road was under contract, 
the western division to be completed in about a 
year, and the eastern in a year afterwards. The 
maximum grade on these, roads is 40, feet,to the 
mile, excepting at the crossing of the Cuyahoga 
river, which has been fixed at 45 feet for about 
four miles. “The minimum radius of curvature 
is 2,800 feet. When these roads and the Tiffin 
and Fort Wayne were completed, it left the Ven- 
apgo road as the only link to be constructed, to- 
gether with a few miles of the Sunbury and Erie, 
to form a through intercourse between Ft. Wayne, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Ralph Clapp, Esq., speaking for the Venango 
railroad, showed its connection at Ridgway, Penn., 
with the Sunbury and Erie railroad, and followed 
its course to its connection with the Clinton Line 
railroad at the State line; contrasted its low 
gtades, long curves, straight lines, and diminished 
distance with the three or four great leading 
thoroughfares from New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore to the West, and claimed that as a link 
in the great national highway, it was second to 
none. This road was chartered March 30, 1853, 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and a supple- 
ment of enlarged powers was passed April 20, 63. 
The charter is a very liberal one. The route 
commences at Orangeville, on the Ohio State line, 
and runs to Ridgway, in Elk county, Pa., the pro- 
posed point of connection with the Sunbury and 
Erie. The route is through the finest pine, tim- 
ber and coal lands in the State. Maximum grade, 
52.8 feet. No curve Jess than 900 feet, with a 
bridge over French ‘Creek at Franklin, 200 feet 
long, and one 800 feet long over the Alleghany 
river, two miles above Franklin. 

The prospects of the Sunbury and Erie railroad, 
as given in a letter to the convention by Robert 
Faries Esq., Chief Engineer, were very flattering. 
They were running 40 miles, and expected in the 
course of a year to reach Lock Haven 26 miles 
further west, and have 40 miles more to the 
mouth of the Sinnamahoning, graded ready for 
the superstructure, which will be laid early in the 
season of 1857—making 106 miles of completed 
road west of Sunbury. Eighty-two miles of the 
western end had been previously put under con- 
tract. The maximum grade of this road is 52:8 
feet per mile, which occurs only at a single point, 
in overcoming the Roselay summit, 21 miles east 
of Ridgeway; ascending grade, going east only 
416 miles, descending grade, 14 miles, Over all 
other portions of the line the maximum is 10 teet 
going east, and 17 going west. The proposed 

ns by this route with Philadelphia, New 





York and Baltimore, are as follows: to Philadel. 


phia by the Catawissa, Little Schuylkill, and 
Reading railroads, now in operation the entire dis- 
tance from Williamsport, 187 miles. Maximum 
grade going east, 88 fect per mile, all of which 
occurs on the Catawissa road. The ronte to New 
York diverges from the Philadelphia line near the 
junction of the Catawissa with the Little Schuyl- 
Rill road, thence by the Lehigh Valley and New 
Jersey roads to Jersey City, a distance of 227 
miles from Williamsport. This is all complete 
and in operation, except 14 miles, from the di- 
verging point to Mauch Chunk, which will be fin- 
ished the coming year. The maximum grade in 
no case going east exceeding 33 ft. per mile. The 
route to Baltimore follows the Sunbury ard Erie, 
from Williamsport to Sunbury, 40 miles ; thence 
by the Northern Central railroad to Baltimore, 
139 miles, Of the entire distance from Williams- 
port toBaltimore, 125 miles are in operation, On 
the remaining 54 miles, from Sunbury to Bridge- 
port, the grading and masonry are about two- 
thirds finished, and it was supposed that the en- 
tire connection would be perfect in the course of a 
year. The maximum grade between Williams- 
port and Harrisburg is less than 10 feet per mile. 
From thence to Baltimore, when certain projected 
improvements are carried into effect, the maxi- 
mum grade will not exceed 50 feet, 

The Pittsburg and Erie Company under a char- 
ter granting them branching privileges are build- 
ing a road from the eastern terminus of the Clin- 
ton line at Kinsman, through Jamestown, Mead- 
ville, Cambridge, &c., to a point on the New York 
State line, where it is intersected by the Erie and 
New York City railroad, now nearly completed 
from that point to the New York and Erie road, 
at Great Valley station, 49 miles east of Dunkirk. 
Thence to New York the distance is 411 miles. 
The maximum grade has been fixed at 40 feet per 
mile. The portion of the route in New York 
State some 48 miles, is nearly graded, 33 miles 
being now ready for the iron, The portion in 
Pennsylvania has made less progress, only 6 out 
of 81 miles being completed. The line to Boston 
diverges at Binghamton by what is called the 
‘Albany: and Binghamton Railroad.” This road 
is 144 miles long, has been definitely located, 
with no grade to exceed 50 feet, a liberal local 
subscription secured, the entire work let to a re- 
sponsible firm of contractors, and a considerable 
amount of the grading and masonry done, 

It will be seen from this statement that while 
this great chain of railroads will compare favor- 
ably, in point of grades, with the existing routes 
from the West to the three prominent Atlantic 
cities, in comparing the distance a still greater 
superiority is apparent. From a common point 
in Ohio the travel and business from Chicago and 
Cincinnati can reach New York over this line with 
94 miles less travel than via Buffalo and Albany, 
while. by the same route, Philadelphia is 38 miles 
nearer than New York, and Baltimore 14 miles 
nearer than Philadelphia. 

The following are the general conclusions which 
terminate the report of the convention. 

In contemplating the construction of this line 
of road, a few facts and conclusions naturally 
arise, to which the attention of the merchant, me- 
chanic, agriculturist, manufacturer and traveler is 
invited. The points of greatest wealth and popu- 





lation will be brought into close connection. As 
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following views and statistics are presented, show- 





® gta arktonal) ghway, traversing the conti of} 
the continent; its entire length, from east. ‘to weak 
this’ cotibination of Toads is presented as forming 
an important part of such line; and, viewed in 
any aspect it is without a parallel, being unrival- 
led as to distance, grades, curves, and location.— 
These roads are all in couree of construction, and 
some of them in a great state of forwardness. The 


ing its claims to the particular consideration of 
the whole country. 

1, It is a great national thoroughfare in its char- 
acter and relations. 

From New York and Philadelphia to Coinel 
Bluffs, on the Missouri, is a distance of between 
1,200 and 1,300 miles. It’ was thought that the 
great west was reached, when the New York atid 
Erie.road was completed to Dunkirk, where, by 
the restrictive action of the Legislature, this road 
was made to terminate. The New York Central 
road was also built to connect the Hudson River 
with Lake Erie. The trade and commerce of the 
great west can reach these roads only by the cir- 
cuitous route of the Lake Shore road, The Penn- 
sylvania Central and Baltimore and Ohio roads 
were built—the one to connect Philadelphia, and 
the other Baltimore, with the Ohio river. Both 
these roads have connections with roads tending 
westward, but their course is long and indirect, 
and wanting in that unifoimity of gauge and con- 
struction which is an essential qualification in 
forming constituent links in a great east and west 
railway. Their high grades, short curves and tor- 
tuous course, while they exhibit the skill of the 
engineer in surmounting innumerable difficulties, 
yet impair their claims to be considered parts of 
a continuous highway east and west. The 
surface of the country naturally contracts all the 
lines of railroads runding between the east and 
west within the limits of the narrow isthmus be- 
tween Wheeling on the Ohio, and Cleveland on 
Lake Erie—a space of little more than 100 miles 
in extent The New York and Erie and the New 
York Central roads, must take a circuitous route 
southwards, and the Pennsylvania Central and 
Baltimore and Ohio, a circuitous route northward 
from their termini, in order to reach the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri at proper points, The line of 
roads forming the American Central Railway, is 
located upon the dividing ridge between the Lake 
and the Ohio, in a direct course, with tangents 
from 30 to 220 miles. This route was selected as 
early as 1830 by Col. De Witt Clinton, Jr., United 
States Top. Eng., as the proper one for a railroad 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and on his 
map indicated its protraction as far as Council 
Bluffs. The distance by this route is nearly 200 
miles less than by any other known lines, with 
easy curves, gentle grades and an unbroken gauge. 
The Bridges’ Pass, as mentioned by Col. Curtis, is 
the nearest practicable line, shifting between 42° 
and 38°, on a great curve, starting at Council 
Blaffs, lat! 41°, bearing a little north to Bridges’ 
Pass, lat. 42°, and thence south to San Francisco, 
lat. 88°. It is opposite the centre of eastern pop- 
ulation, west of our great commercial cities, with 
their accumulation of property, population, com- 
merce and agricultural wealth. It is central in 
view; of Pacific territories, and nearest a straight 
line from New York and Philadelphia to San.Fran- 
cisco—the three great commercial emporiums of| N 
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| most Voratile for ts ccaledt Perens 
travel and transp< “Gan at ail séasotis be'se- 
cure’ from’ the deleterious effects ‘of a severe cli 
mate. Water, fuel ‘and séttlements are found at 
convenient distances. It is universally conceded 
that a railway across the continent is a great na- 
tional necessity, The surveys of Fremont, Stans- 
bury, Beckwith and others, have proved that such 
a road is not only practicable, but that the cost of 
the work ought not to be urged against the pro- 
ject. It is indispénsablé to the wants of com- 
merce and the national defense, which, in case of 
war, cannot afford to encounter the risks and diffi- 
culties of a long and. dangerous voyage on both 
oceans, 

The Secretary of War, in his Jate annual report 
says: “That by the usually traveled routes, it 
would be impossible, with any means heretofore 
used, to furnish the amount of supplies required 
for the defence of the Pacific coast,” while in the 
“first year of a war with any great-maaritime pow- 
er, the communication by sea could not be relied 
upon ;” and as to the expense of transporting mu- 
nitions of war, etc., says they would, “at the rates 
that were paid on the Northern Frontier during 
the last war with Great Britain, exceed $60,000,- 
000 per annum,” and he also says that, “ in point 
of fact, supplies for such an army as would be re- 
quired, could not be transported across the con- 
tinent” without the aid of a railroad. 

2. It is unsurpassed in its local characteristics. 

It follows the belt of largest migration and 
settlement, of highest calture and greatest pro- 
ductiveness. In Pennsylvania it passes through 
the finest anthracite and bituminous coal lands in 
the State. It encounters the iron and Jumber re- 
gions of the north-west counties with numerous 
furnaces and saw mills. The full development of 
these resources will add largely to the business of 
the road. In Ohio it runs through a densely pep- 
ulated, highly cultivated, rich and productive ter- 
ritory, with Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo and 'Chi- 
cago on the north, and Pittsburgh, Steubenville, 
Columbus, Dayton and Cincinnati on the south.— 
The vast surplus productions of this region, and 
which are increasing every year in a ratio beyond 
calculation, will necessarily be thrown upon this 
road. Not only is distance saved, but delays and 
expenditures avoided in transhipments at incon- 
venient points. The States of Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa will also contribute their surplas, which 
cannot now, for want of proper communication 
with the great eastern markets, compete with the 
more eastern States of New York, Pennsylvania 
and, Ohio. 

3. The low grades and direct course of this line 

of road is unsurpassed. 

The Sunbury .and Erie road crosses’ the Alle- 
ghapy mountains with less divergence and with 
lower grades than either of the three great roads. 
The Venango road is very direct in its course, 
with no grades above 52.8 feet, and that only for 
a few miles, and with no.curves ever three degrees. 
The Clinton Line and its Extension is remarkable 
for its evenness of surface and low grades. Upon 
the Tiffin and Fort Wayne road, the surface of the 
ground requires n0 grading, except to throw up a 
road-bed to protect it'from the water. It: has.one 
s nt of 90 mileé outof 102, its entire length. 
t is the Fort Wayne, Lacon and Pilati Valley 















660. miles? Wil pgents from . 30 to. 
titles'fong. and with; grades for hundreds of 
ln ng, 15 feet to thé walle ‘he dista 


is 1298 miles, and from Philadelphia 1260 miles— 
being 171 miles shorter than by apy existing line. 
It crosses no navigable waters but the Mississippt 
and Missouri. 

4, It commands, by means of intersecting roads, . 
the best connections with the leading centres of busi-: 
ness in the West, not on its. own line. 


meets at Bristol, 17 miles from the line, the Ash-, 


miles further west, near Aurora, it intersects the 
Cleveland and Mahoning road. At Hudson, 58 
miles from the State line, it-intersects the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, 25 miles from Cleveland.— 
The distance by this route to New York is 587 
miles, against 603 by Lake Shore and Dunkirk, to 
Philadelphia 499, to Baltimore 485, At Hudson 
it also meets the Painesville and Hudson, and the 
Cleveland, Zanesville and Cincinnati roads; the 


distance from New York to Zanesville being 625. 


miles, and to Cincinnati 735, against 857 by Cleve- 
land and Duokirk. Ai Litchfield, 38 miles from 
Hudson, it meets the Cleveland and Cincinnati 
Short Line road 201 miles from Cincinnati. At 
New‘London, 53 miles from Hudson, it intersects 
the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati road, 47 
miles from Cleveland and 208 from Cincinnati. 
At Norwich, 20. miles further, it intersects the 
Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark road. At Tiffin, 
41 miles from New London, it intersects the Mad 
River and Lake Erie road, and the Cleveland and 
St. Louis Air Line road. At Fort Wayne it meets 
the Chicago and Fort Wayne road, 146 miles from 
Chicago. From Chicago to Cleveland by’ Fort 
Wayne and New London, is 335 miles, or 20 miles 


and Toledo. To New York-it is 854 miles; 
by the Lake Shore 958. At Fort Wayne the 
chain also intersects the Lake Erie, Wabash and 
$s. Louis road. It also meets the Southern and 
Fort Wayne road at this point. 
Wayne, in Indiana, it intersects the Cincinnati, 
Logansport and Chicago road. It crosses the New 
Albany and Salem road 35 miles east of the Dli- 
nois State line; 19 miles west of the State line it 
intersects the Chicago branch of the Illinois Cen- 
tral; 30 miles further west, it intersects the Mis- 
sissippi and Chicago ; 30.miles. further, the main 
stem of the Illinois Central, and 48 miles: farther 
the Central Military Tract road. 

From this enumeration of lines of railroad tra- 
versing or terminating in this chain it will readily 
be seen that its radiations reach to all the leading 
points of trade in the great valley. 


portance that will early secure its completion. ~ 


national monument, that will command the ad- 
wiration of the world, as one worthy of this great 
people, and will serve to develop the rapid chan- 

ges of this eventfnl age. In the construction of 
such a work there should be concentrated the en- 


differences should be regretted and forgotteti, and » 
Lunited influences should rejoice in the completion 
fof the greatest-work in the world, 6. sins 





by these roads to Council Bluffs from New York ~ 


After crossing. the Pennsylvania State line, it +5 


tabula and New Lisbon road—in progress ; -26.. 


iess than by the Southern Michigan and Cleveland - 


West of Fort 


tire strengub, energy and power of the — 






The practicability of this line, its necessity and’ “’ 
its prospective earnings and profits give it an im- ~ 


A highway on such a route will be a glorious’ 


+ 
’ 





“6 “The = Car Spring. 
Below we | give a number of testimonials from 
competent persons favorable t6 the working of 
the above spring, which is now in use on a large 
number of railroads. 


CHICAGO & ROCK ISLAND R, R. CO, 
Superintendent Car Repairs Office. 
Cnicaco, July 18th, 1856. 


Sir—In answer to your inquiries I will state to 
you ‘that I have Mr. Ray’s Volute Springs in use 
under ‘a Freight Car. I use 8 springs in the cen- 
ter motion. They. give me ‘entire satisfaction, so 
far as. they have been in use (8 months). I like 
them much better than Rubber for several 

Office of Car Department. 


reasons, 
New Haven, August 18th, 1856. 
This certifies I have used Mr. Ray’s Patent 
Steel Springs since December, 1854, and like them 
in preference to Rubber or anything else now in 
use for Car Springs. They are simple and durable, 
and I would recommend them to all. 
[Signed] H. T. Doucuass, 
Foreman Car Repairs. 


D. 8. Witson, 
Sup’t Car Repairs. 


[Signed] 


NEW: YORK & NEW HAVEN R, R, CO, 


OFFICE HOUSATONIC R. R. oe 
Brivceport, August 23d, 1856. 

This may certify that we have some of Ray’s 
Patent Car Springs under some of our Freight 
Cars for the last 18 months, and I consider the 
spring one of the best in use, I think they will 
give satisfaction to any Railroad Company that 
willigive them a trial. 

We. have lately put them under one of our 
Passenger Cars which rides as easy and well as 
apy Cat we have. 

[Signed] COunas. Hunt, Pres’t and Sup’t, 
Housatonic R. R. Co. 


Siena 


Bripcerort, August 23d, 1856. ; 
Housatonic Railroad Repairs Shop. 

This is to certify that we have Ray’s Patent 
Volute Car Spring under some of our Freight 
Cars and one Passenger Car, and they are the best 
and easiest Spring I have ever seen, simple in 
their construction and not liable to get out of 
order. We have been using them for the past 18 
months with success. 


[Signed] H. Winstow, 


Master Mechanic. 
OFFICE NEW YORK & NEW HAVEN R. "t 
87 Canal street, 
New York, August 25th, 1856. 
F, M. Ray Esq. 

In relation to Springs of your Patent, I can say 
that-we have them in constant use since about 
December, 1854, and we are increasing the num- 
ber as the India Rubber Springs require removy- 
ing. I find them one of the best Springs in use 
both for easy riding and cheapness in price. 

Yours truly, 
James H. Hoyt, Sup’t. 
Assistant Sup’t’s Office. 
New Haven, August 18th, 1856. 

This is to certify that this Company have eight 
sets ef Ray’s Patent Volute Springs in constant 
use, The first set were put on a Passenger Car, 
December 16th, 1854, The others put under from 


[Signed] 


NEW YORK & NEW HAVEN R. R, 





to all, appearance ab 
when first put, into, use 
is preferable to the Th a it is not affected. 


‘by the changes in the weather as our experience 


duting the Jast winter will show. The cost is 
about half as much as the Rubber or Elliptic 
Spring. We are now putting them on rew trucks, 
as we are satisfied they are the best Springs in 
use, 

{Signed}  £E. 8. Quinrarp, 
Assistant Superint’t. 


BripGerorr, August 25th, 1856. 
Having had long experience in, manufacturing 
Springs, my attention has been drawn to Ray’s 
Car Spring now in use on a railroad with which I 
am connected.’ I’ have frequently witnessed the 
operation of the Springsand consider them far 
superior to avy Railroad Car Springs now in use. 

{Signed} 8. Tomuinson. 





Marietta and Cincimnati Railroad. 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad Company was 
held in Chillicothe on the 20th of August. The 
sixth annual report of the President and Directors 
was presented and read. From it we learn that 
87 miles of the road have been opened for busi- 
ness during the year, making 155 miles now in 
operation by this Company and the Hillsboro’ 
Company (now consolidated, or united by a per- 
petual contract,) of which.184 miles form part of 
the main trunk line from Cincinnati to Marietta. 

The road has been running, as far east as Athens 
since May, and the work of construction from 
Athens to Marietta is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The grading of 15 miles will be finished 
during the present month, and that of nearly the 
entire line in Septem Track-laying from 
Athens eastward, and from the Ohio river west- 
ward, will be commenced in September, and com- 
pleted in November. 

There was expended upon the road during last 
year— 

In Construction .....25-+ seb 
For Iron Rails..... ..... 
Rolling Stock... 
Right of Way and Land ‘Damage . see 
Depot Buildings and Water Stations.; 17,202 22 
Shops and Machinery.............. 14,670 59 

The Receipts of the year are as follows, viz :— 
From Passengers.... sess seseeeees-- 11,143 50 
From Freight .... sees soos sece coos «110,788 22 
BIDE EDC . onc v0ns o000, sees 1,772 82 
From Mail.... ...... 5,834 91 

Total .,.. ..0 ccee sees eee ++ 196,089 45 

The receipts exceed those of the previous year 
over 90 per cent. 

The expenses were as follows, viz : 
Maintenance of Way..... ee ooee $42,469 16 
Motive Power..... sso. see» 58,708 86 
Maintenance of Cars........ 5,691: 25 
Conducting Passenger Depot......... 11,063 74 

Do, Freight do. ......... 18,947 56 


$131,870 66 
The cost of ‘Maintenance of Way,” has been 
largely swelled by the extra cost of repairs upon 
the imperfect road-bed of the eastern end of the 
line when opened ; the consequence of being com- 
pelled to lay the track during the extreme cold 
weather of last winter, in order to reach particu- 
lar points at a given time. 
otive power is charged with considerable 
items not properly belonging to the business of 
the year, in consequence of considerable expendi- 
tures upon the engines that had been for some 
time used in copstruction without receiving the 


-+++ $915,721 87 
256,951 57 
94/398 34 
11,055 87 


ee sees eeee eeeee 








very ‘lar avon Rady with the 
gd het beck Gdne, "when ‘it is remembered that 
one-half the engine service of the year was upon 
construction. 

Ten. new locomotives have been purchased 
during the year, and five more are now bailding, 
by Niles & Co., of Cincinnati. The Directors 
speak of the power and speed of these engines, 
and the economy with which they may be run, in 
terms of high commendation. 

The prospects of the road for a large and pro- 
fitable mineral traffic, and an extensive through 
business upon the opening of the road to the Ohio 
abet are discussed in the report at considerable 

ength. 

wo remarkable facts are stated in the report, 
to wit: that while the machinery of more north- 
em roads suffered severely during the extreme 
weather of last winter by the breaking of wheels 
and axles, on this road not a single wheel nor 
axle was broken, and with but two or three ex- 
ceptions the trains made their regular connec- 
tions; and that not a passenger has received seri- 
ous injury since the opening of the first division. 


Directors for the ensuing year.—The election re- 
sulted in the unanimous choice of the following 
Directors for the ensuing year, viz: 

N. L. Wilson, John Madeira, M. 8. Cook, Chilli- 
cothe; John Mills, Beman Gates, Wm. 8. Nye, 
Marietta; Douglas Putoam, Harmer; Hugh 
Smart, Greenfield; Wm. B. Cutler, Constitution ; 
A. B. Walker, Athens; Alphonso Taft, Jonathan 
Niles, 8. B. Kelys, Cincinnati. 

At a meeting of the Directors, held the same 
day, the Board organized, and proceeded to the 
election of officers, as follows : 

President—Noau L. Witson, 

Vice President—Beman Gates. 

Treasurer—JouNnN Mabdetra, 

Secretary—S. W. Ey. 

Solicitor—Wn. 8. Nye. 

Chief Engineer—Henry C. Moore. 





Lebanon Vailey Railroad. 

The Lebanon Courier says: “This company 
have commenced the construction of the build- 
ings necessary for the accommodation of their bu- 
siness at Lebanon. The passenger station will be 
located at the south-east corner of Walnut street, 
fronting on the railroad, sixty-six by thirty-three 
feet, surrounded by a platform. It will be a frame 
building, painted and sanded, and will have the 
necessary conveniences fer a ticket office, tele- 
graph office, reception rooms, &c. 

The freight station will be located on the south- 
western corner of Piregrove street, fronting the 
railroad, and will be one hundred by fifty feet, 
with double tracks and all the modern convenien- 
ces. It will also be frame, painted and sanded. 

There will be a large water tank, and necessary 
fixtures, connected with the station houses, An 
engine is being constructed by Mr.Kirk, of Read- 
ing for the purpose of raising water to supply the 
various demands of the road. The work has 
been commenced, and will be pushed with energy, 
so as to be finished before winter sets in.” 


New Oastle and Darlington Railroad, 

The Pittsburg Gazeltesays: The grading and 
bridging of the New Castle and Darlington rail- 
road, on its entire length, about 1314 miles, has 
been let to Messrs. Jos. Chamberlain & Co., of 
Cleveland. These gentlemen are old and experi- 
enced contractors, of ample capital to secure the 
successful prog:ess of the work, and have agreed 
to complete the road within one year from the 1st 
of September next, The road connects with the 
Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago road at Darling- 
ton,and opens to our commerce the populous towns 
in the rich valleys of Beaver, Mahoning and She- 
nango.’ Its construction is of great importance to 
‘Pittsburg, and will permanently secure the traffic 
of the region contiguous to New Castle to our mer- 
chants, which otherwise may be diverted to our 
Bire reat injury ia a commercial point of view. The 
irectors design to appeal for some additional aid, 
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to our ciiizens, and as their wants are small, not/ and. may be legititbately reprebédted by stock in| Commection of the Iitinois Geutral Ratlroad 


exceeding $30,000 or $40,000, it is to be hoped 
that they will find no difficulty in obtaining so in- 
considerable a sum for an object of so much im- 
portance as opening a speedy communication with 
our northern counties. 





East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad. 

The Knoxville Register announces that the cars 
on this railroad have reached Russelville, in Jef- 
ferson County, about 50 miles above Knoxville; 
at that point track-laying will cease for the 
present. A considerable amoutt of grading is yet 
to be done above Ruséelville. The Virginia and 
Tennessee road is expected to reach the State 
line by the 1st of October next, and then the 
track-laying on the East Tennessee and Virginia 
road will commence at that point and proceed in 
this direction, until the connection is made at 
Russelville. 

The distance between Russelville and the State 
line is about 70 miles. The road is expected to 
be completed during the ensuing year. 





Atianta and Lagrange Railroad, 
We have received the report of the company 
for the fiscal year ending July lst, 1856, from 
which we learn that the receipts have been: 


From passengers.... .... $148,329.63 
BPOURG sos cave been shane 109,250.35 
Malle ...0 cccecdee cc cece 20,048.76 
——- $278,123.74 





And the expenses have been: 
For conducting transporta- 








MOD 6s de edawcese vysess $30,422.69 
Motive power........... 33,876.66 
Maintenance of way..... 26,461.23 
si Cars..... 13,592.42 

——- 104,343.00 

Leaving net profits for the year...... $173,780.74 

Deduct balance of interest acc’t.... .. 13,957.84 
Balance net profits, ofter paying ex- 

penses and interest.............., $159,822.90 
From this two dividends have been de- 


clared, of $4 per share each...... 58,044.80 





Applicable to reserved fund....... $101,778.10 

The reserved fund, with the exception of $61,- 
607.78 cash on hand, has been expended in road 
and outfit account, and for securities to be em- 
ployed as a sinking fund. The company owes no 
floating debt. Of the bonded debt, amounting to 
$225,000, $26,000 has been purchased. As the 
balance of this indebtedness could not be purehas- 
ed except at a premium, it was deemed best to 
make the outfit complete, and invest the remain- 
ing surplus in such securities as may be converted 
when the privilege of paying the bonds accrues, 
which will be in July, 1857. By aclause in the 
bonds, the company may redeem them at any 
time after July 1, 1857, and before their maturity, 
which will be in July, 1862, by giving six months’ 
notice. With the means already provided and the 
rapidly accruing surplus, the balance of the bond- 
ed debt amounting to $199,000 can be easily cou- 
trolled. The stockholders have been paid half- 
yearly interest, at the rate of seven per cent. from 
the date of payment for their stock, to the time 
when the road was completed, und since the com- 
pletion of the road they have received half-yearly 
dividends at the rate of eight per cent, As the 
company bas no floating debt, and the bonded 
debt can be easily met, it has become a subject 
of inquiry among the stockholders as to the prop- 
er disposition of the large surplus profits, which 
have accumulated from net earnings, ahd which, 
have been mostly appropriated to road and outfit, 


whole or in part: The Directors.recommend that 
the stock should not be raised beyond a prudent 
limit, but should remain a reliable eight per cent. 
stock, with ample reserved fund for renewal and 
contingencies, 

The gross receipts have been $27,047.50, and 
the net profit from the operations of the road, 
$12,586.99 more than last year; while the. net 
profits, including interest accownt, have increased 
$21,768.89. The current expenses of working the 
road have been 374¢ per cent. of the gross receipts 
—being an increase of 114 per cent. over the ratio 
of expenses for the previous year. This increase 
is mainly owing to the doubling of the daily pass- 
enger trains, requiring twice as many engines, 
and a proportionate increase in cars and employees, 
The item of maintenance of way, includes the cost 
of 13,000 new cross-ties, which were ordered to 
replace those rendered unsafe by decay, By the 
opening of the Opeliki Branch, this road has ob- 
tained all the travel and most of the freight be- 
tween Atlanta and Columbus, while at the same 
time the competition of another route from Mont- 
gomery to the seaboard has deprived it of some 
business which it would otherwise have had. The 
present equipment of the road consists of 13 loco- 
motives, 6 passenger, 2 baggage, and 105 freight 
and platform cars and a good supply of gravel 
cars. Two additional passenger cars have been 
ordered, and the company has in process of con- 
struction; by Messrs. Rogers, Ketchum & Gros- 
venor, of Paterson, N. J., anew locomotive engine, 
which is expected to arrive about the first of Oc- 
tober. ' 

The company bave built, during the past year, 
a new engine house at West Point, and measures 
have been taken to replace the freight houses at 
Palmetto and Grantville, which are fast becoming 
unfit for use, The Superintendent recommends 
the enlargement. of the engine house and shops at 
Atlanta, which are also used by the Georgia Rail- 
road and Banking Co., and a passenger house at 
West Point for: the joint accommodation of this 
and the Montgomery and West Point railroad, the 
expense to be shared by the two roads. 

The frequent obstruction of the track by cattle 
has induced the company to commence a system 
of fencing, by which, it is hoped, a recurrence 
of accidents from that cause will be prevented In 
future. Itis also recommended that the trestle 
bridges at the crossings of the Yellow Jack, Beach 
and Flat Creeks be rebuilt, in the same or a more 
permanent manner. 

The following is the report of the Treasurer for 
the year ending July 1, 1856: 


To the road and its outfit—including DR. 
real estate....... 2 eee wows coos 1,145,939.44 


Interest and dividends............:' 268,175.25 
Road expenseS.......0.....006.. 806,956.72 
Bills receivable .... 0... sees seco se 51,765.64 


Suspense ace’bse.s ss. sees cove cass 483.25 
Balance cash on hand.... ..0. «+s. 61,607.78 


$1,834,928.08 
cR. 
By capital stock paid in,......... $725,560.00 





Co. bonds.... fees eee He Fee Fee 199,000.00 

Income from road from March 1, ’5), 
to Jul 1, 1866.... eene eee Cee4 909,703.80 
Rents real estate, .... ste ewes ee . 531.70 
Due. individuals ,... gees ones epemar., - 182.58 
— 4 wees * I © ei > me 
$1,834,928.08 





with the Canal Basin. 

The long talked of connection of the Illinois 
Central railroad with the southwestern terminus 
of the Illinois and Michigan canal at this is 
has at length become a fixed fact.. The City 
Council and the compauy have finally come to an 
understanding with each other, and thé connec- 
tion is to be made immediately—the track having 
been already surveyed and laid out. The side 
track leaves the main trunk at a point about 150 
feet from the present depot building, winds around 
the Rock Island road near the first railroad 
bridge. 

This is an important event for our city, as well 
as for the company itself. The direct connection 
of this road with the canal, is but the carrying out 
of the requirements of the charter of the former, 
and will at the same time add largely to the,rev- 
enues of both these great works; in the prosperity” 
of each of which our State Treasury is directly in- 
terested. All that La Salle now requires, to _— 
her as a business point second to none in the State 
bat Chicago, is the improvement. of the Illinois 
river, and the rendering of the navigation of that 
stream reliable the season through. There is 
good reason to believe that this event is in a speedy 
way of accomplishment. 

Then, as head of navigation of one of .the most 
important navigable streams of the Union’; as the 
terminus of the great canal which connects the 
waters which flow into the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
with those which empty into the Gulf of Mexico ; 
as the terminus both of the great Central railroad 
and its Galena branch; connected by the Rock 
Island road with Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi river; the centre of a coal basin which will 
yet yield its millions of tons per annum, and of 
an agricultural country unsurpassed in the world, 
—who but must predict a glorious future for La 
Salle ?—La Salle Press, 13th. 





Locomotive for the Hempfield Railroad: 

The Taunton. Manufacturing Company,’ of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, have placed upon the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Railroad; a beautiful 
coal burning locomotive called the “Virginia.” 
It is intended for the Hempfield Railroad, but will 
be run on the Philadelphia road for a few weeks 
to show its superiority as a coal. burner. It is 
supplied with Dimpfel’s boiler. It weighs 24 tons, 
and the entire workmanship connected with it is 
beautifully finished, and at the same time very 
substantial. The scarcity and high price of wood 
on most of the railroad routes, make the question 
of coal burning locomotives a very interesting 6ne 
to Railroad Companies, and the builders of en- 
gines seem to be devoting their talents and ener- 
gies to produce a boiler which will answer the 
purpose perfeetly. 





Chicago to Liverpool, 

The Dean Richmond, with a full cargo. from 
Chicago, direct for Liverpool, sailed from hence 
yesterday morning for Liverpool. When she ar- 
rives at the latter port, she will have made one of 
the most extraordinary voyages which any vessel 
has ever made. She will have passed through four 
immense inland seas—the largest in the werld— 
from the bottom of Lake Michigan; through Lakes 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario. She will then have 
descended a river for nearly five hundred miles, 
and will then have crossed about three thousapd 
miles of the ocean. But what is most worthy ‘of 
remark is, that from fifteen hundred to two thous- 
and miles of this navigation—for we are not refer- 
ring to any authority for exact measnrements— 
has been made in an inland navigation, separated 
from the ocean by the most extraordinary natural 
barriers, including the Falls of Niagara,’ all”of 
which have been made capable of being pas 
by a vessel Jarge enough to sail the Atlantic! 
artificial means, employed by a comparatively ob- 
scurecolony of about 2,000,000 of poodles 
Four great ship canals had to be passed 
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Nash. and Chattanooga... 
Covington & Lexington.... 
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8 
> 
3 
z 


peers 
2s 
2338 


ton and Maine.----- .--- 
+ saoaee tem N.Y. Central_... 
‘ Boston and Providence.....| 55 
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IVOT. - 2-2 20 = ene ’ 

Hi Hiv 95} 1,875,148} * 668,949 1,7 ‘ 26 | /Madison and Indianapolis... 1.647,7 : 286" 112,880 /none 
534 Toon oes tan eo ns 2,126 appa Abeny. and Splem.-t- 848) 6,643,189 : none 

York and Erie... .... |46 eru and Indianapolis ..... 314 90,000 jnone 

New 33{ 5,717,100 8 20: 234)126 Terre Haute and Ind... ...- 974,800} 604,355] 1,502,166] 287, 10 





‘New York Oontral--....... 








Otdeeee = a ert Nae 3,141,500 2,387,155 6,214,152 nt progr. we-e| 94 
: Chicago , Burt. and Quincy - 58 1,89,;00 1,684,736] 2,884,622| 722580 50” 
: n ary trac 500} 2,133,050) 2,920,241) 471,399 sone 
rj enmclens § whiteall = 500,000 71 Ghio., S.Panl & ¥'d du Las. 2°300,000] 1/325,000| 8'625,000| In progr. ~ + oe 
Bare Sa Biigham’n....2 1 alena icago,....-.- 5,441,600| 3,312,039) 7,742,614)2,315,786 22 '107 
Byracu 27 822) 1 65,184 Tiinois Central 627) 2'271'050|19,416'392) 20,374,446) 1,532,118 L.2=/108 

eeda . 4 ently; sous] anos 

Beton wad Amboy Uucs—2 11, 8,636 Terre Haute and Alton 1'256,000| 3,537'424| In progr. pabsélfnone 

00 anid Atlantic ..... 1,522,131), 1,729,642) 50,080 |none Detroit and Milwaukee..,..|185| 838,000) 1,128,964 969) In progr. Shak) Gee 

sg a 8,482,850) | 800,000 Mich. Central 28 6,996,013| 10,6 2,215,288) 10 | 90% 

Cent A 2,410,000 I 4 

pele Aco a auc} 58 ‘ 636,550 6 Green Bay, Mit. & Ch,..... 76 442.7 Th progr. vant 6S. 
Alleghany Valley.---...--.| 44 ; Milwaukee and Miss... .... 7 691,843) 17 | 74 

, Oataw., Wil. & Eric...--.- 1,700,000 3,640,000} 219,253 Milwaukee & Watert’n-.... 354,861) 132, 614,238) In progr. ee 

Cumberland Valley 1,099/600} 12,211) 1/191 66,994 .--| | Milwaukee and Horicon.... 554,200 854,109/In progr. _.. aa 

Del. Lack. & Western Milwaukee & La Crosse... 1,883,963) In progr. ane To 

Erie and North Bast....... 600 ,000 Racine and Miss........... 921,906}, 380,715) 1,289,321) In progr need ee 

Philad. & Sunbury... ...... 600,000 Hannibal & St. Josephs... 80, 310) In progr. - {a 

Little Schuylkill .2..... 2... 646,222 30) 9 North Missouri....-....-..{ 1 2 In progr. oe, fe 

: Northern Peun. ’ ° 1 Recently wand] cece 

In progr. east 

628,850 944 | 89% 


, York and Harlem 





















































U. & GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


jopnelisville..... 1,369, . 
wen coms OD « paeectanssa Bon 886 2,016 ; QPF D.. ASKED) QrF'D.. ASEED. 
mtn 503,500 ‘er c er c erct. Perct. 

eOETT 000 000} '369229] "124'98 0, 0, aa nnnenn 7 woore 0. 0, coup’s..~.1868..117 

‘Washington Braoch S800 a em toc| ‘Bsa Do. 6 do, 1867-.117% 118 ~~“ Do. 5 do, Tex. ind.-1860.-107 


Northern Central, Md..-... 2,630, 
4 316,073 
Graig and Ales ass baat 505 ] STATE SECURITIES, 


and Alexandria. .... 1,457;500).. 638,622) 2,7 

Orange 1,489,012) 2,739,362] 1 1 Maine, 6 per ct. 1860..101% 108 Indiana, Can.Loan, 6 perct... .... 
000) — 91 In : Massachusetts, 5 per ct.1859.. 9834 99 y Do. do.pref. 6 do. .. 2. 

en 5 stg 100 101 Kentucky, 6 per ct.cp.1869 72.102 
a ‘and T Lada 2,969,7 469, New York, 6 per ct.1860-62..106 109 Louisiana, 6 do, cp: long... 91% 

-4 and Danville... 000,000} 1,200, Do. . 6 do. 1864-65. 114 Maryland, 6 do __cp.1870-90.103 

& Petersb’g..... 73,234|none 1 115 Do. 5 do. ep 

od & Potom'c... 000/000 119% | Missouri, 6 do, cp.1.1872_. 87% 
rg and Roatioke ..} 63 5) < 263, N.Carolina,6 do. cp...1873... 9534 

isin ante anion {228}. 44 4,285,000 pened do. ..1865 Ohi 6 do.....-.1856... 99 

08 Do. |... 6 do,2-, -.1860.-100 


4& Manchester 
“ pend Gaston 97} 978,800 1,136,451) 173,923} 103, 4 , 8 doen. 718707106” 
» 8. Oarol. ...../109} 1/201, 45) 5| 6. ene .1858 59-64. 6 do... 75..107 
q & Oolumbia......}165) 1,293; pe{050 865 ad 5 do. coup..-.4- 85 " B dO, once pn B65 nah cone 
_ Morte Carolina .----9-- p=] 203 33,846 883,402 7 do,coup..1870. 80 BOCs cenkccct ewe SEN 
and La Grange... 9,842)" 2 6! do. (dlo...1873.. 99 Do. 5) do, cp ..1877.~. 87 
' Ud Seed deseeweuae * @/A16,99 {} 1,068,202 cee ase Hinata Int. Imp. per ob 86 -110 5 dO, CP. anon ana 74 
Central ade ad . . | doe Ui 1 ; 6 Int est ‘79 * 80 ei 6 do. CP, -n-- wouw 92. ‘ 
g 5 802] 96, “96 | /Tndiana; sano Fei Ry + CPDwnl886en 91% 


SPC WB Pathol «Gio ane aot at Be of 

















ny Steubenville 
Pittab’g moor is 

800,666) 1,051,248) 4,1 6 
a Central ’ 968" b pea 
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COMPANTES. Bg Description of Bonds. r in pay- 4:3! 
(The following quotations are ex- 2 8 Bar é 
interest.) 4 ce ' a -<e 
Alabama and Tennessee River ....--.| $838,000|1st mortgage, convertible.....| 7|1stJan.1st July|N.Y, |1872 an-+| 8546 
Buffalo and State Line....-......----| 500; Do, inconvertible ..| 7|April, October.| “ [1866 97 8 | Hill 
Bellefontaine and Indiana-.... ........ 600,000 : eonvertible_/..| 7/Jamy, July...) “* |1866 
’ dO, ..------<-| 200,000)Real estate, convertible......| 7/Jan’y, July --.| “ |1858 
GO.” conn ccccccae 200,000|Income, guar. Cl. Col. & Cin..| 7\Feb’y, August.| “ |1859 les 
Central Ohio......-..-..---.--------| 1,250,000|1st mort. conv. east. sec. ..-.| 7|Divers .......| ‘“ [1861-64 | 82 7 
1D.» nares omceannamnene ----{ 800,000/2d do. inconvertible ......| 7/Mareh, Sept...| “ [1865 °| 71 raV6 
= — and —~ ---=| 500,000 a mortgage er le... : MON 20. July - a _ $4 
----| — 465,000 o én ; 
Cincinnati and 1 Seurlettiies sa: -t022s- 2,500,000|1st mortgage, cony, till 1862..| 7 yay, July...) . |1868 |.70 LL 
Gincinnati, Wilmington, and Zanesville} 1,300,000 convertible_...| 7|May, Novemb.| ‘ (1862 ar| 98 
Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula.| 567,000 De. inconvertible .| 7|/Feb’y, August.| ‘*  /1861 91 4 
Cleveland ‘and see ~pegnmenon «---| 800,000 Do. convertible....| .7|Feb’y, Angust.| “ {1860 a7} 80 
) aa,“ pecenn 1,200,000} Do. on Branches...| 7/Mareh, Sept...“ {1873 Stel B 
Cleveland and Toledo enwenneseeeeee=} 525,000}. Do. inconvertible ..| 7|Feb’y, August.} “ [1863 ---- aris 
— and ey ~“yggremnen ---=-=-=/ 800,000 Do. conv, till 1857 .} 7)A | 6 1862-72.) ---- 80 
uations 1,200,000} Do. incouvertibie .. --| 7A ber.| ‘ |1862-72} ---- - 
Covington and Lexington meat ceed 400,000 Do. 6|April, October.) “ {1867 aa°"| 65 
shetgnd = cdhete tee 1,000,000|2d mortgage, conv rtible ANY f, Sept...| “ |1883 a 
pieok telibiomee. and Western. 1,500,000/1st mortgage, ----| F/April, October; “ [1875 ere 
Fort Wayne and Chicago............} 1,260,000 Do. conv. ‘il 1863..| T\Jan’y, July...) “ (1873 aa77/ 6 
Gaiena and Chicago .........--..----| 2,000,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7\Feb’y, August.| “ [1863 94% es 
Do. iets et Rptee lt 2,000,000|2d mortgage, do. ....| 7|May, Novemb,| “ /1875 85 
Great Western (Illinois).------------| 1,000,000|Ist mortgage, do. _...{10\April, October.|  |1868° | 87 - 
Green Bay, Milwaukee, and Chicago..} 400,000 . convertible ....| 8|10.April,10,0c.) “ /1863 93 . 
Jeffersonville ...........-.---.-.--- -{| 300,000} Do. 2d sec. inconv..| 7|April, October.| ‘ {1873 [----- 
Indiana Central.....---------<-----| 600,000} Do. convertible ....| 7/May, Novemb.| “ |1866  |----- = 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine........ 450,000 Do. do. ----| 7)Jan’y, July...| “ [1860-61 | 79 b 
Indianap, & Cin’ti (for Lawb. & U.M.)} 500,000} Do. conv, till 1857_.| 7/March, Sept...}  «* - /1866 oot oe 
La Crosse and Milwaukee-....-.....- 950,000/1st mort. Ist sec. conv, till 1864) 8|May, Novemb.| “ /1874 84 ; 
Lake Erie, Wabash, and St. Louis ....| 3,400,000|1st mortgage, conv. till 1859..| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ [1865 70 13% 
Little Miami ..........<. egahiatnns weal 1,500,000 Do. inconvert. ..... 6|2. May, 2.Nov.| ‘ {1883 80 
idiokigan (eel, i. aes atta 1,000,000|No mortgage, convertible ....| 8 Apes October.| Bost. |1860  |100}4'101 
bided adhd badd oedld baled 600,000] Do. do. ....| g/March, Sept,..| * |1869  |102 (102% 
Milwaukee and Mississippi...--------|  600,000|1st mort. 1st sec. conv, tilk1867| g|Jan’y, ‘July ...| N.Y. |1862 95 | 96% 
Do. 7. . euntagenanen 650,000 Do. 2d do. 1858 : April, October. 1863 95 | =--- 
Do. te ee 1,250,000 Do. 3d do. 1860] 8|June, Decemb.| “ {1877 88 
New Albany and Salem ....---.....-- 600,000 Do. 1st section ......... 10 April, October.| “ {1 auncd} cone 
Do. Os | Ei shns cen Luce 2,325,000 Do. oth. sec. con. till 1858} 8|May, Novemb.| “ {1864-75 }.---- mse 
Northern Oross,........--..-..--.--=| 1,200,000/1st mortgage, convertible ....| 8|Jan’y, July...) ** [1873 o-=-| 94 
Obio and Indiana ...................| 1,000,000 do. .-.=| 7|Feb’y, August.) ‘ (1867 ----{ 90 
Ohio and Pennsylvania... ............| 1,750,000 Do. do.  --..| TJ an’y, July...) “ (1865-66 | .-..| 96 
0. do. =-------00-e--| 2,000,000| Income, convertible .....-..-- 7|April, October.) “ {1872 -<-| 7936 
Pennsylvania (Central) ...... ........ 5,000,000} 1st mortgage, cony. till 1860..| 6)Jan’y, July ..:| Phila. |1880 9834} ---- 
Racine and Mississippi... ....... ----=| 680,000 Do. conv., sink’gf’d| 8|Feb’y, August.) N.Y. |1875 Sen 
Scioto and Hocking Valley........... 300,000 Do. Ist sec. conv ..| 7/May, Novemb.| “ 1861 aeons} <2s- 
Steubenville and Indiana.............} 1,500,000 Do. convertible ....| 7|Jan’y, July...| “ [1865 ~-+--} 80 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis........ 600,000 Do. GD. «+5 esenhtt March, Sept...| “ [1866 2 98 |100 
Terre Haute and Alton ..... At i 1,000,000 Do. do. ....| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ [1862772 77 | 79 
0. amanneaese ave 2,000,000'2d. do. do, cons © Feb’y, August.) “ 1870 714| 73 
N — Ss a 
#4 ; 4 2g 3 
COMP ANTES, 38 Description of Bonds, ns mae pay- | 3 3 F = 3 
(The following quotations include 3 a id 
the accrued interest.) § a E a) a § < 
Baltimere and Ohio... ................ 500,000) Mortgage... .--- ---= === -==- 6| April, October] Balt. |1885 8634} 87 
Do, OA; tidncwuctedvaatiietle 1128 500 Do” eneeencesoes-se-| 6|Jan’y, July ...| alt, |1875 87 46) 87 
Chicago and Rock Island. -.-.-.------ 2,000,000) Ist perth conv. till 1858 -| 7/10.Jan. 10,July|N.Y. |1870 92% 98 
Erie Railroad -......-.......-.-.--.- 3,000,000} 1st mortgage...- ---..------- 7|/May, Novemb.| “ {1867 104 4 |106 4% 
DD, ...... t monitandudnbinnaienshe aoat 4,000,000/2d mortgage, convertible ...-) 7|March, Sept...) “ |1859 94 | 96 
i - —i(itéC Mn rr ee ee 6,000,000/3d mortgage --.-~----~------- 7|March, Sept...| “* |1883 954) 96% 
DO secmnwenee dae ailaeled 4,000,000} Not conv. Sink. Fund, $420,000} .7/Feb’y, August.) ‘* /1875 924 | 926 
Pe 4,351,000/ Convertible, Inscription.....- 7\Feb’y, August.| “ {1871 86 | 86% 
OU LAI ee adda hsb cces wapiohlsd 8,500,000}Convertible ......-..-------- T\Jan’y, July...) “ 1862 91 | 93% 
WE Finnie nessnsencitea 4,000,000)1st mortgage, Inscription -...| 7|Feb’y, August.| “ |1869-70 | 9854) 99 
» SOA bie Me A as "000,000/2d do. do, ----| 7/16. June,16.Dec| “ 1860 86 | 86% 
DRy.):,:, jeensencuseuse dng «----| 3,000,000/3d do. convertible ....| 7|/May, Novemb.| “ |1870 66}»{ 67 
SEND CHIE 0 iene cane anne ann mac 17,000,000; Mortgage, inconvertible-. .... 7| April, October.| “ |1875 90%} 91 
Do. (Free Land)... ........ 3,000,000] M’gé 345,000 acrs-priv.7 shar’s| 7|March, Sept...}  ‘ |1860 97 {100 
Michigan Southern ..............--.-| 1,000,000|1st mortgage, inconvertible -.| 7| May, Novemb.| “ |1860 92 | 95 
New York and Harlem... _..........- 1,800,000 Do. do.. » ««},7|May, Novemb.}| “ 1861-72 | 80 | 84 
New York and New Haven -......... 750,000| No mortgage, do, _..| 7/June, Decemb,| “ |1855°60°6, 80 | 82 
New Haven and Hartford............ 1,000,000/ 1st mortgage, do. '..| 6}Jan’y, July-.-| “ |1873 | ---- 94 
Northern Indiana -..--..............] 1,000,000} Do. . anf T)Reb’y, — “ {1861 904) ~--- 
e Goshen Branch ....- 1,500,000 Do. do. a=} 7 buf “ 11868 84 | 84% 
New York Central... ..............-- 8,287,000) No mortgage do. 6/M: yom. « 11883 89%} 90 
0. GOs) Sodacd cube dive cous |) 8,008,008 Nom’geconv. from June 57-59) 7 15. tine,15.Dec| “ [1864 [1024 {102% 
Panama, 1st issue ........-.--....--- 900,000| Convertible till. 1856 ..--.-... 7\Jan’y, July...| “  |1866 100 -}102 
Wy BO Ota sen cocacaasusws ance) Ameen Do. | till 1858 .........| 7|Jan’y, July...|_ “. |1866 100 . }102 
Reading, issued 1843..--......--..---| 1,573,000|Mortgage, inconvertible ....| 6|Jan’y, July..-|Phila.)1860 www] -2> 
Gz Do. do. 1844, 48, °49.........| 1,300,000 Do. convertible ......| 6 aw! July.../ “ {1860 88 | 90 
bs Do, Go, 1849... 2-2. ---4t 3,469,000 Do... inconvertible ....| 6'April, October.! “ (1870 864| 87 
OITY SECURITIES. Int’st payable. Off’d, Askd CITY SECURITIES. Int’st. payable.| Off’d, Askd 
— = —ae ~~ 
New York. 7 per ct,.......1857 Feb’ 100 |101 ||Milwankee, 7 per ct. coup...-.. Divers ..-....| 80 | 85 
Do. 5 do. -...185860 aay 95 | 97 ||New Orleans, 6 per ct. cp. R.R. Xj Do. .....-.| 77 | 80 
Do. 5 do. “stots August, and} 9544; 97 |/N.Orleans 6 per ct.cp. municip, X|Jan’y, July-.-| 83 | 86 
Do, 5 do. -......1890 | (November. -| 9453| 95% ||Phitadelphia, 6 per ct...1876798 | Jan’y, July.--| 89s) 90 
Albany, 6 ™ ct. coup..1871/81 X|Feb’y, August.| 97 |100 ||Pittaburgh, 6 per ct.coup,..... X|Divers......-.| 74 ) 75 
Alleghany, 6 per ct. coup, ......X/Jan’y, July ...| ----| 76 || , 8 per ct, coup. ..--1868:X}Jan’y; July...) -.<-) +.-- 
Baltimore, 6 per ct,....1879/90 | Quarterly. -... 97 34) 88 acine, 7 per ct. coup. --.-1873 X/10. Fe y, Aug} -..-| 85. 
Boston, 5 per ct, coup..........X|April October,} 97 | 99 ||Rochester, 6 per cent. coup, -.. X/Divers -....-- 100 
Brooklyn, %p per ct. coup..Long X|Jao’y, July...|100 |1003||StiLonis, 6 per ct. coup... Long X Do. aden 78 {79 
Clev’Pd, 7 per ct. cp. W.W.1879'X} Do. do. .../101 {102 Do. ;do. M wt X| Do. ...--0-} 80%) 81% 
, Cincinnati, 6. >er ct. coup. ......X) Divers .......| 87 | $9 |/Sacramento, 10 p.ct. cp. 1 74 X| Do. .------| 71 | 7 
Chicago, 6 per ct. coup..1873/77 X|Jan’y, July...| 89 | 90 ete 7p. ¢€.cp.1865, mern.y. z May, Novemb-.}’ ----| 80 
~1) Do. Tper et. coup. -.-.1880 X|Jan’y, Suly.-.}200 }100% 40 p. et. ep. bscenM671 =| neon} 95 
Detzait,1 per ct per Ct. W W.1673-'78 x Feb’y, August.|100 /1023¢ ~; 10 do. pay, N.Y... x Jan’y, July....| ...-| ..4. 
ct. ep. ... Murch, Sept...(101%| _--* -Do., Sper otpay.N. ¥1875X| Do. do...| 62 | 67 
‘toxaay ity, pot. co. WW. 1877, X/3 , July...) 94 6 per ct. coup.._--.. X|Divers .-...--| --.-| 67 
Louisville, 6 per ct. cp.-.1880-83 Vers ...-...| 784 “Dosw 6 nat. cp. Mun..1874 X/March, Sept...| ----| 81 
Meraphis, 6 por ct, coup,-.1882 X'Jan’y, July...) 65 | 79 do, A eansa! 97 





‘BY KIRK £OHEEVER. 9 *""* 

For the week ending August 26th, 18604” oe 
BONDS. Per ot 
Pema 6 per ct. Mort. Nelonui ai ieeshh aoe 
Ohta & Misstadippl and Mort 1 per UCeastorn Division) 48 
O) ort. 7 per c 
Indianap. & Cin., 2nd Mort.7 per ct. -. .--- 22. ----22.-.80 
Cin., Ham. and Dayton, znd Mort. 7 per ct... -.2..-.+ 1.82% 
Hillsboro’ and > 7 per cent. Ist Mortg. .. .cnnes-0'-s-067 
Covington & Lexington, 10 per ct Income .............. = 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati Dividend .......... soo 
Columbus and Xenia Dividend, cue Jan’y-1,-18642 2.2 <2. 4 
Do. do. do. due July 1, '1866.:.25. ....88 
Little Miami, Dividend Scrip, issued June, 1856.........79 
STOCKS 

Bellefontaine and Indiana, 25.—Cin., Ham. and hy 

Tatnas and a, a eg a Cloning and Chic., 3 
yton & Western, 17.— ah is 

ihon, fren, 80. ndiawe Central, 50.—Indianapohs and’ Olacianats, 
68.—Little Miami, 89.—Mad River & Lake Erie, oathet. 
etta and Cincinnati, 15.—Ohio and Mississippi, 6.— 
and bee pan 16. Pera and Indianapolis, 14,—Cin ti, 
Wilm, and Zanesville; 12. 


By HEWSON & HOLMES. ‘ 
For the week ending August 27th, 1856. . 
BONDS. 
$4,000 Little Miami, 6 perct., 1st Mortg.....-.-...80 
3,000 Covington & Lex., 6 per cent, 1st Mort ....70 
8, 000 7 “ 2nd © ...68 
5,000 Hillsboro’ and Om, T per ct. Ist Mort... ....45>(@e int.) 
= 300 Columbus & Xenia, Dividend, 7 per cent, 
G6 19 1800 cn coce conc cans ace once gucese 
£2,000 Ohio & Miss 7 per ct. 20d Mort. ...- .......47 3g 
g),660 Ind. & Cin, 7 percent Divivend.-..-......75 


"916 Clevel. and Pitisb., Dividend Scrip -...-... 60 
1,000 City of Ciucinnati, 6 alee: 90 
697 Little Miami, June, 1856, Dividend Scrip...:80 
STOCKS, 
Bo Shares eee eee a 89 . 
Marietta and Cincinnati .--..---...... 1334 * 
160 “ - Danville and Newcastle .-.--..-.-.... 5 ns 
80“ Covington and Lexington .........-.:14 ” 
6 “ Cin,, Ham, and Dayton-.-......... aie ‘ 
Bt Dayton gad Western... 2292 as-s 4-040 17 
50 “ Mad River and Lake Erie ...--........ 7 ‘ 
- - yo & ee tnt wate qacmannnendinnil as 
& Missi sip shan wadettty doodibiiin é ac 
37 s ry do. Rsk erertoid—Fanee oa % 
100 Sl“ Do. tek 2: seeadiantons cneetieaentnae 5% Saal 
28 “ ‘Indianapolis and Cincinnati,.... 2.2... 58 , 
GE * Hatew & Remccecennsneacsesat 20 
50 “ Indianapolis and Bell- fontaine. ....-..-20 





Extract from De Coppet & Cé*s' Money 
Circular for the European Steamer of the 
2d inst. 

[TRANSLATED. ] 
New York, Tuesday, Sept. 2, 18656. 
The character of our stock market is not, much 
changed since our last advices of 25th August— 

The weekly returns of our Banks show .a-gradual 

contraction of loans and. discount. .. There, is; a 

moderate increase to-day in the demand for money, 

which, however, is not difficult to procure, and 
the rates of discount are without material: -altera- 
tion. While all the inactivity already) noticed 
continues to prevail, the amount of. business.is 
limited ; what is done is, restricted to/a limited 
circle of operators, and with the exception. ot three 
or four securities, there is a general weakness,in 
prices. It seems evident that a principal.eanse 
of this state of things.is to be found. in a wague 
fear of the propagation to this city of yellow,fever, 
which since pearly "two months has made. its ap- 
pearance in the neighborhood. The ¢ity. has .re- 
mained up to. the present time yausually: healthy 
for the season, but right or wrong the effect.ofithis 
fear is to. induce every one to abstain entering up- 
on new engagements, > vonS 
State Stocks.—There has been a fair. business 
done ip Virginia 6s, at a decline of 4, and,in,Ken- 
tucky 6s. ; Missouri 6s baye advanced 1 per.cent., 
with large transactions; they are. in active de- 
mand for the Sinking Fund of that. Siate,. 

has furnished means to about $1,500,000 to $1,- 

700,000,. City and:County Bonds—-The only trans- 

actions of any amount to notice, are, in St, 

County 6s at a fraction decline. Railroad. Bonds 

—Erie 7s of 1859, and 1883, and Llinois Freeland 

Bonds, are quoted, ex- -interest Ist maber,— 

There has been some demand. for..Erie, 7s, 1875 

without alteration of. price. The dealings in a 

nois Ce a nis Construction haye, been moder 











% deeli Besides. this, transactions, as we at 
the Stock Exchange as privately, are i 
| Railroad. ith smalL.iransactions, ¢ Hi 
996°, and Ro have risen 1}g,,and,.Pan- 
cl DSC ogastions bo 101 ii jel onb gogsge 








ama declined 43{ per cent. In other shares a mode-| $ 


rate decline has been general. There was a fair 
amount of business in Erie down 44, in Reading 
down 13, and in Cleveland and Toledo and’ New 
- York Central without material alterations. Money 
remains in good demand a} 7 for call loans... Paper 
is less freely offered at 8a112, according to. class 
and length. DE COPPET & CO, 


Marie & Kanz’ Money Cirenlar for the 
European Steamer of the 3d inst. 


[TRANSLATED EXTRACT.] 


New Yorn, Twesday, Sept. 2, 1856. 

The past week commenced with marked activi- 
ty and firmness, but during the last few days the 
market has relapsed again into its former dullness, 
closing with a downward tendency ; the indisposi- 
tion on the part of capitalists seems to prevent the 
~— from receiving any lasting impetus towards 
a ° 

Most of the leading speculative stocks show a 
decline, which in Reading and Panama is quite 
important, while Western road shares exhibit more 
steadiness, and in several instances even an ad- 
vance, 

Investment Stocks, with few exceptions, are 
very firm, though the purchases have been smal! 
for home demand, and even for European account, 
the orders from that source having proved very 
limited. Money has continued without change. 

State Stocks has been dealt in to some extent, 
especially Missouri, in which purchases for the 
Sinking Fund have been made, causing an ad- 
vance of 134 per cent. Kentucky 6s sold also 
at an advance of 1, while Virginias declined 34° 
ag aa New Loan sold first at 75, later again at 

City and County Bonds—About $50,000 St. 
Louis County Bonds were sold at a slight reduc- 
tion, other bonds inactive. 








Extract from Cammann & Co.'s Money 
Circular for the European Steamer of the 
3rd inst. 

New York, Tuesday, September 2d, 1856. 

The improved tone of the Stock marked noticed 
in our last report of the 19th ult. continued for 
some days, but during the last week the tendency 
has been towards renewed dullness, and the 
course of prices rather irregular. Money con- 
tinues in active demand, and there is a perceptible 
decrease in the supply, which, although not so de- 
cided as to advance the rates of interest, is still 
sufficient to induce holders of stocks to sell freely, 
while from the same cause the disposition to pur- 
chase is materially diminished. The orders from 
Europe by the late steamers have been very limit- 
ed, and the rather unfavorable advices regarding 
money matters in London have added to the ex- 
isting dullness. The favorable character of the 
recent bank statements and decreasing shipments 
of specie are, however, regarded as encouraging 
features, and have the effect of sustaining prices 
to some extent. 

For State Stocks there is a fair demand. Con- 
siderable sales of Virginia 6s were made at 93a 
9834, but they have since had a downward tend- 
ency, and the closing quotation shows a decline 
of 1 per cent. during the fortnight. Missouri 6s 
have advanced two per cent. There have been 
sales of Kentucky 6s at 1024¢2103; Tennessee 6s 
at 92; Ohio 6s, 1870, at 105, and 1875, at 107; 
Louisiana 6s, at 92, and Indiana 5s at 82142823/. 
It is stated that funds for payment of the Califor- 
nia State interest, due 1st July last, will be re- 
ceived by the next mail from San Francisco. 

The market for City and County Bonds con- 
tinues quiet, and we have no change in prices or- 

t transactions ito notice. Some small 
sales of New York City 6s of 1859 have been made 
at 97. In Railroad Bonds the transactions for the 
fortnight have been limited. New York Central 

are firm, and have sold at 90. Of the 7 perct,, 
Convertibles have been sold at 1023421024, 
the new issue at 1003,a101. Of Erie Railroad 
there have been small sales at 99, with 
due ist inst., for 83d mortgage, 9234 for 


inding Funds, and 86}¢ for Convertibles o 

[linois Central Construction Bonds have sold to a 

moderate extent at 903409137, closing at about’ 
former rates. Free Land Bonds are scarce, and 
the last sales were at 1034 with, ‘and 94 without 
privilege; with coupons due 1st inst., an advance 
of 3 per cent, on each,” Railroad Shares, after a 
general slight improvement, have, in most.cases, 
receded to the prices current at the date of our 
last report. The principal éxceptions are, a de- 
cline, of 1 per cent. in Reading, and 3 in Panama, 
and an advance of 1 in Cleveland and Toledo, 3 in 
Chicago and Rock Island, 134 in Michigan South- 
erp, and 1}¢ in Michigan Ceniral Railroad, Of 
New York Central Railroad, there have been con- 
siderable sales at 855408614, closing at 853g, and 
of Erie Railroad at 8%a6034, closing at 587¢.— 
Illinois Central Railroad Shares have sold at 10934 
2109, and the rights at 114a1181¢. The exports 
of specie for the two weeks ending 30th ult, were 
$1,296,971, and the receipts of gold from Califor- 
nia for the same time, $1,465,157. Athough the 
supply of money. is less abundant, loans on call 
are still readily obtained at 7 per cent., and first- 
class paper discounts at 849 per cent. The mar- 
ket for foreign exchanges is firmer. 











Below we give an extract from: the circular of 
Rost, Benson & Co., received per the,steamship 
Persia : 

Very little of interest has occurred during the 
past week. Money has beer more plentiful, and 
the greater ease has been more marked to-day 
than in the early part of the week, In the gener- 
al discount market the rates are a little under the 
minimum charge of the Bank of England, and for 
short loans on securities the extreme rates of in- 
terest. can scarcely -be obtained. The weather 
during the whole week has been very unfavorable 
for our harvest. This has checked the more buoy- 
ant-tone of feeling that might otherwise have been 
looked for in our stock market, which has gener- 
ally been very inactive during the week. 

Consols have remained almost stationary, and 


we to-day quote them at 951429614 for money, 
and 9534a9651¢ for 10th Sept. 
We have not heard of any transactions in Unit- 


ed States or State stocks. In railroad bonds there 
has been some business, but generally at rather 
low prices. There have been transactions in Penn- 
sylvania lst mort. bonds at 9034, and 2d mort’ge 
sterling bonds at 96. Erie 3d mort. at 873728714, 
ex-coupon, and the sinking fund bonds at 8444.— 
Michigan Central 1869 ‘bonds at 914¢ ex-coupon, 
and the bonds of 1860 at 944g. . Michigan South- 
ern and Northern Indiana ‘sinking fund bonds at 
81. Illinois Central 6s bonds at 8314 (4s. 2d per 
$1); 7s at 8434, and the Freeland bonds at 93 with 
privilege. The shares of the company have been 
sold at 54 premium. 


Chicago, St. Paul and Fond da Lac R. R. 

The Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac Rail- 
road is nowjcompleted, and in operation from Chi- 
cago to Janesville, where it forms a connection 
with the Milwaukce and Mississippi road, thus 
opening a new avenue for trade and travei into 
the heart of Wisconsin. 





Railroad Earnings. 

The receipts of the Hudson River railroad for 
August, 1856, were.... .... 2... +ee- $151,120 44 
August, 1855 .... vee ses ewes sees. 149,688 11 

Increase... .... eee soos ooo $1,482 88 

Comparative statement of receipts of the Great 
Western (Ca.) R. B., for four weeks ending Aug. 
29, 1855-6 :— 

1855. 


Passengers .... ..-. .. $94,654 40 
Mails, &¢.......+-5... 5,094 10 
ight ........+..... 85,864 08 


$185,112 58 


1856, 
$124,788 46 
6,339 58 
53,696 79 


$184,824 83 
135,112 53 


Increase in 1856.... s+. ..-. $49,712 80 











he earnings of the Terre Haute and Richmond 
railroad were: 
For July, 1856......... 


woe shee. 5S. $89,857 95 
For July, 1855 .... 


seve 17,928 55 
Increase (nearly 126 per cent.).$21,929 40 


weewenee med 
American Railroad Journal. 
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Milwaukee and Horicon Ratiroad. 
The sale of the Bonds of this company adver- 
tised for Monday. last, was not proceeded with. 
Only 10,000 were sold, at from 70 to 71. 


Prices of Railroad Securities. 

Although the market value of railroad securi- 
ties of all kinds has for a long time been,and still re- 
mains at very low figures, there is now no doubt 
that their real value is, and has for some time 
past been sieadily improving. Taking earnings 
as a test of prices, the latter should have advanced 
very largely. The earnings of our railroads gen- 
erally, exceed nearly thirty per cent, those of the 
past year, white the rapid progress of the country, 
and the tendency of ifs internal commerce to take 
the railway in preference to any other mode of 
conveyance, give promise of an equal ratio of in- 
crease for some years to come. After the con- 
struction of a railroad, some time must elapse be- 
fore the business of. the country can leave the old 
channels and modes of transportation for the new ; 
and still longer time before new business which in 
the end becomes the chief source of income, can 
be developed. The public, therefore, have be- 
come discouraged with many lines of road on ac- 
count of the unpromising commencement of their 
operations, which is aggravated still more by the 
necessity of applying all the earnings toward the 
completion of the road, or the payment of floating 
debts, The process we have described, very many 
of our roads have been going through; a process 
which has almost entirely discredited their secu- 
rities, while in fact it has all the time been render- 
ing them the more valuable. 


With such a widely extended country, each 
portion of which is devoted to the production of 
a particular staple, and which must necessarily 
receive from other and distant sections, or from 
abroad, most of the articles that go into consump- 
tion, the gross earnings of our roads must be 
very large; sufficiently so, with good manage- 
ment to remunerate their cost. In fact there 
seems to be no complaint that the earnings of our 
roads are not all, and more than was expected, 
but that the stockholders derive no benefit from 
them. What has taken place, was to a certain ex- 
tent inevitable, under the circumstances. But 
lapse of time is placing the finances of most of 
our companies in good condition and is teaching 
the proper management of their roads and de- 
veloping their traffic: There is no doubt. that 
they are managed vastly better than they were 
two or three years ‘since. With rapidly increas- 
ing traffics, with gradual relief from their financial 
émbarrassment, and with a wider experience in 
reference to their management, our railway secu- 
rities are every day becoming more valuable. 
This fact must. in time tell upon prices, though 
we must not expect to witness any very rapid im- 





provement. 
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. By THEODORE Kravson, Civil and Mechanical Engineer. 
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We come next to consider the water scale, a 
contrivance necessary to the security of the boiler. 
This arrangement is designed to indicate with ac- 
curacy the niveau of the water volume. 

The influence of a constant water line on the 
production of steam as well as the danger result- 
ing if that line be too low, have already been 
mentioned. To secure the former, and to guard 
against the latter condition is the object of this 
scale, 

The most simple arrangement in use and the 
most common is a set of gauge cocks, 3 or 4 of 
which are screwed into the boiler iron; the first, 
indicating the lowest water line, at about 3 inches 
above the crown sheet of the fire box, while the 
others are placed above at distances apart of from 
114 to 2 inches, as the quantity of water used or 
the proportions of the boiler may demand. 

This scale is reliable if the water boil tranquil- 
ly, but where its agitation is considerable as in 
the case of high pressure boilers and especially 
the locomotive, its application is decidedly dan- 
gerous, since, under such circumstances water 
will be ejected at nearly every cock when opened. 
At best only the lowest and highest water line can 
be determined. 


Another arrangement is the transparent gauge ; 
a glass tube, of which the upper end communi- 
cates with the steam while the lower is in connec- 
tion with the water volume in the boiler. The 
advantage of this scale is the accuracy of its in- 
dications; the agitation of the water in the tube 
is slight, but the brittleness of the glass forms a 
difficulty in the way of its general use. The best 
gauge would, of course, be one in which we pos- 
sessed this advantage without the objectionable 
feature ; this has been accomplished by a simple 
expedient, which is a rectangular brass tube hay- 
ing an oblong opening on one side, to be covered 
by two plates of strong glass. The ends commu- 
nicate with the interior of the boiler as in the 
case before mentioned. Thus while the indicati- 
ons are correct, the construction is compact and 
cheap and the cock is rendered unnecessary. All 
danger from the brittleness of the glass is practi- 
cally obviated because the inside plate cannot be 
affected by the temperature of the atmosphere. 

We have now discussed those parts of the loco- 
motive connected with the security of the boiler; 
we come next to consider those features that re- 
late to the combustion of fuel and therefore to 
the production of steam. The grate, the tubes, 
the chimney, and tae blast pipe; each affects the 
other to such a degree that, if each one should be 
taken as a separate subject, an independent illus- 
tration would be impossible. 

Let us regard for a moment the process of com- 
bnstion and the properties of the different kinds 
of fuel which are used to transform the water into 
steam. 

In combustion, there ensues a rapid interming- 
ling of the gases of the fuel with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. This fuel, for locomotives, may 
be wood, coal, coke, or peat, the carbon from 
which is the principal element of combustion. 
And the heat is produced as soon as this gas eli- 
minates the oxygen of the atmosphere which con- 
tains of it 28 per cent, The fuel may contain an 














extraordinary quantity of hydrogen, in. which 
case it forms an element in estimating its capacity 
for generating caloric. 

The remainders, more or less, resulting from 
combustion, consisting of the ashes and some 
evaporated gases are, of course, a loss of caloric, 
The warming power of any fuel, therefore, de- 
pends on the amount of combustible material but 
chiefly carbon it may contain. 

The relative value of the different kinds of fuel 
named has been ascertained by eminent chemists 
to be as follows : 

Perfectly dry wood yields. . . 3,600 units of caloric. 
Wood containing 20 per cent. 

of water yields..........2,800 “ - 
Average coals.............7,500 “ ” 
Coke (clear)..............7,050 “ “7 
Coke containing 15 per cent. 

ee Pre eon rem | le ’ 
The quantity of oxygen necessary to the com- 
bustion of one pound of these materials may be 
stated as follows : 

Perfectly dry wood.... .... «9+. --.. 102 cubic ft. 
Wood containing 20 per cent. water.. 82 “ 
Average coals .... 1... ss0s sees cece 214 
Clear coke........ ence cose gece chenaee.. 
Coke containing 15 per cent. ashes ..250 ‘“ 


To supply the quantity of oxygen thus demand- 
ed, the fuel is placed upon an open grate, which 
allows the admission of the atmosphere. This 
grate is an arrangement of iron bars running par- 
allel to the axis of the boiler, and placed at such 
distances apart as may be required by the fuel in 
use. Atmospheric air passes through the open 
space between the bars. 
The force of the draft is determined by the 
quantity of fuel to be consumed in a certain 
time. 
Locomotive engines are always provided with a 
contrivance for producing an artificial draft. In 
stationary engines, it is sufficient that we con- 
struct a high chimney for the escape of the 
smoke, the difference in weight between the es- 
caping gases and a corresponding column of the 
atmosphere giving the velocity that constitutes 
the draft in this case. A little calculation will 
show how ineffectual this draft would be on the 
ocomotive furnace. Suppose, for instance, we 
demand the preduction of 120 Ibs. of steam per 
minute; then 45 pounds of wood must be con- 
sumed per minute or 3 lb. per second. A pound 
of wood requires 82 cub. ft. of air for its proper 
combustion ; hence 82 xX 3{ = 61.5 cub. ft. of air 
which must be drawn through the grate in one 
second of time. Let the grate surface be 16 sq. 
ft,; the area of the air space will be about 8 sq.ft., 
and the air will pass through the grate with a ve- 
locity of 7.7 feet per second. This velocity will 
be increased when the air has been heated in the 
fire by which it is expanded at the rate of 1-270th 
of its primary volume for every degree (centi- 
grade scale of heat. 
If now the boiler enclose steam of 7 atmo- 
speres’ pressure, the temperature of which is 
166.45°, we may assume with certainty that the 


will be at least the same. The primary volume 


o> x 166.45 = 87.95 cub. ft. or 8-5th of its 





[ment be proportionally increased. 


temperature of the air passing through the tubes s 
of air, therefore, increases an amount equal to jt 










In addition to 
‘this source of increased velocity in the draft is to 
be noted the fact that the’ area of thé tae ctdss: - 
sections amounts to only about one-half the air 
space of the grate and the area of the chimney 
way is still less. 

To draw this increased volume throvgh the 
contracted channel thereby increasing the velocity 
of its passage we have the ingenious design of 
Mr. Hack worta—the Blast Pipe. : 





Railroad Commissioner. 
William J. McAlpine, Esq., has been reappoint- 
ed Railroad Commissioner on behalf of the Rail- 
road Companies. 





Dayton and Michigan Raliroad,. 

We learn that the iron for laying the track, of 
the D. & M. RB. R.; to Sidney, has been purchased, 
paid for, and is now being delivered at Piqua. It 
is expected that the cars will be running to Sidney 
by the first of October at farthest. The whole line, 
we are assured, will be completed to Toledo. 
where it intersects the Toledo and Detroit Rail- 
road, early next season. The company has ample 
means, and the requisite amount of enterprise to 
ensure the early completion of this important 
route. 

The Dayton and Michigan road is now doing a 
prosperous business between Dayton and Piqua. 





American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Below we give a very able and instructive paper 
read by Major Emory, before the American Scien- 
tific Association, giving} a general description 
of the country lying between the waters. of the 
Mississippi and the Pacificocean. After referring 
to the boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico, Major Emory goes on to say— 


In this respect it is fortunate that. two nations 
which differ so. much in laws, religion, customs, 
and physical wants, should be separated by Jines 
marking great features in physical geography:— 
The boundary is embraced in the zone separating 
the tropical from the temperate and more north- 
ern regions. Here waters unite, some of which 
are furnished by the melting. of northern snows, 
while those from the south are supplied .from 
mountains watered by tropical rains, To the 
north of this zone the showers of the tropics cease 
to refresh the earth ; and withig it, all the flora 
and fauna which characterise the northern and 
temperate regions almost disappear, and are entire- 
ly supplanted by those of the tropics. It is; in- 
deed, a neutral region, having peculiar character- 
istics so different as tostamp upon vegetable and 
animal life features of its own. . 


The most remarkable and apparent difference 
between this region and the States of the Union 
generally, and that which perhaps creates as much 
as any other one cause, the difference in its botani- 
cal and zoological productions, is the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere. For while the plants 
and animals assume new forms in life, the crustof 





original space. . Hence the velocity of its escape- 
















» summer season ; and 
_ over the arid belt to the POF \ edt Bod 
‘A general description of th vope taphical fea- 
tures of the Saitty’ alee the boundary between 


< the United States and Mexieo—traversing the 
whole breadth of the continent—cantot be made 
comprehensive without presenting in the sane 
view the great Outline of the continent itself. 

/ “Ypis well known, the most extensive feature in 
‘the continent isthe plateau or. table land; which 
traverses this country from the unexplored region 
of the north to its southermost extremity, rangi 
in width from five miles to one thousand, attain- 
ing its gréatest*elévation in the Andes of South 

“Ameriea, its least elevation and breadth on the 

(isthmus of Panama and.in Central America, ‘and 
its greatest breadth about the parallel. of 88 de- 
grees north latitude. On the northern portion of 
the continent this plateau attains its greatest 
height ii México, whére ‘it is’ ten thousand feet 

‘above the level of the sea. Its lowest‘depression 

| is-along the line of boundary, about the parallel 

.,of 32,degrees north latitude, where it is about four 
thousand feet above. the sea, Thence it ascends 

‘again and preserves an elevation varying from 
seven to eight thousatid feet, to near the 49tb paral- 
Jel, Where it is again depressed. This plateau, both 
in North and South, America, ‘occupies the west- 
ern. side of the continent, and is, traversed by 
ranges of mountains, the highest peak of which in 

North America is Mount Elias, seventeen thousand 
feet above thie bea; and in South America ‘is Mt, 
Aconoagua,twenty-one thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea, _ The climatic, feature in this pla- 

* teau within the United States is excessive dryness 
and great changes in temperature between day 
and night, often as much as 65 degrees of Fahren- 
heit. 

The principal ranges ‘of ‘these mountains in 
North America, naming them in the order of their 

_ proximity to the coast of the Pacific ocean, are— 
first,the Cordilleras of California and Oregon,or the 
coast range of mountains. Second, the Sierra 
Nevada, (which, as its name denotés, is a ridge of 
mountains and craggy rocks covered with snow.) 
Third; the Sierra Madre, another range of moun- 
tains, which were supposed to separate the water 
flowing into the two oceans. And, fourth, the 

» Rocky mountains. 

The idea conveyed by the name, Sierra Madre, 

is very generally adopted by the: Mexicans ; yet I 
daubt very much if any continuous ridge or chain 
of ‘mountains can be found which separates: the 
waters flowing into the Pacific from those flowing 
d¢nto the Atlantic. I am also quite well satisfied 
¢+hat the mountains known as Sierra Madre, in New 
México, are not the’same range as: those known 
by that range id: Chihuahua and Sonora, and that 
both are distinct from the range west. and south 
eof Monterey, of, the same name; but the coast 

‘vrange—the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky moun- 
tains—preservye. a ‘very considerable continuity 
throughout the limits of the United States.. The 

~goast range follows the generally north-west di- 

byection of the beach of: the Pacific coast, and for 
a very considerable distance rises. abruptly from 

othe sea, Along-the whole coast it is, in view of 
the navigator, presenting an, imposing and ever- 

‘ehanging panorama. It may be said to terminate 
at: Cape San Lucas, the southern extremity of 

. Lower California. . ; 

It isthe slope towards the sea of this range of 
mountains which forms the western border_of the 
arid. region, and is, in,my opinion, the only con- 
tinuous agricultural country west of the 100th 
meridian. There,are many detached valleys and 

~ basins affording facilities for irrigation, where the 

_@ereals, the vine and.all the plants which conduce’ 

oto the comfort of man, are produced luxuriantly, 

Jput:they form the. exception rather than the gen- 

-eral-rule, andiare separated by arid plains and 

 mountains.: » 

dDbe Sierta Nevada, tho Cascade range.and the 
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curs, in all except the coast range:the remarkable 
depression in the continent, or rather absence in 
the continuity Of the rangés of mountains hereaf- 
ter to: be deseribed. | — 

The Sierra Nsvada_ im latitude 33. degrees north, 
branches-—-one great division uniting with the 
coast range, and forming the elevated promontory 
of Lower Oalifordia, kd Foprebetiting when figured, 
on the map the appearaneéé of the letter Y, (Tu- 
lare valley restiog on the fork of the letter); othe 
branches of. spurs are thrown off in a south-east 
direction, crossing the Gila at the mouth and 
many miles above, and traversing the newly ac- 
quired territory in the’ meridian of Santa Cruz 
and Tucson. That range, together. with the, Sier- 
ra Madre andthe: Rocky mountains, about the 
parallel of 82 degrees, lose their continuous char- 
acter, and assume what are graphically described 
in the Western country. as, lost.mountains. which 
have no apparent connection with each. other.— 
They preserve, however, their general direction, 
north-west and south-east, showing that the up- 
heaving: power which produced them was ‘the 
same, but in diminished and irregular force, They 
rise abruptly from the plateau and disappear as 
suddenly,’ and by winding around the’ bases of 
these mountains, it is possible to pass through the 
mountain system in this region, near.the parallel 
of 32 degrees, almost on the level of the plateau; 
so that if the sea were to rise 4,000 feet above its 
present level, the’ navigator could cross the con- 
tinent near the 32d parallel of latitude. He would 
be on soundings of uniform depth from the Gulf 
of California to the Pecos river, He would see to 
the north and to the south prominent peaks and 
sierras; and at times his passage would be narrow 
and intricate..:At'El‘Paso he would be within 
gunshot of both shores, 

Passing to the south of .this parallel, in about 

that of 31 degrees, we'find the plateau rising ra- 
pidly to the table Jands of ‘Mexico; the ranges 
above described are no longer traceable, and the 
plateau gives evidence of having been disturbed 
by tremendous plutonic forces, and the mount- 
tains assume a loftier and more rugged and 
diversified appearance. As I have said before, the 
Sierra’ Madre range of mountains: cannot be trac- 
ed distinctly with our present information, The 
Rocky mountains, near the head waters of the 
Rio Bravo, throw off spurs which lead to the con- 
fusion, and make it difficult to separate this range 
from ‘that called in ‘New Mexico, the’ Sierra 
Madre. 
It may be a question whether the Rocky moun- 
tain range is not divided by the Rio Bravo, and if 
80, that which I ‘have designated as the Sierra 
Madre of New Mexico will in that'’case become a 
spur of the Rocky mountains, ;The geologi¢al 
formations to which I shall presently refer, seem 
to favor this hypothesis. . If that hypothesis be 
true, the’ Sierra Madre of New Mexico aud the 
Rocky mountain system are the same, and are 
only divided by’ the, Rio Bravo. But this: isva 
question which does not affect the general topo- 
raphical description of the country, and may be 
isregarded here, “What I have described refers 
mote particularly to the cotintry west of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. 


The Rocky mountain’ system, commencing in 
the north, beyond the source of this river, and -be- 
yond the limits of the forty-ninth degree of north 
latitude, is the distinguishing feature of the couu- 
try east of that river, until we reach the great 
plains lying between the base ‘of those mountains 
and the valley of the Mississippi... The axis of 
maximum eleyation .preseryes a general parallel 
ism to the Sierra Nevada range. Its principal 
chain, after passing the thirty-sixth parallel of ia- 
titude, becomes less elevated, and ‘finally tertnin- 
ates in the Organ mountains, near El Paso, reap- 
pearing again in the south and east, and becom- 
ing at last merged with the great mountain mass- 
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OCpS, - 
on, 
tween the 102d and "106th meridian of longitude 
forming the eatery in that river, set oes 
ing one of the most remarkable features of the 
face of the globe—that of a river traveling, at an 
eblique, angle, a, chain of lofty mountains, and 
making taroneh these, on a gigantic scale, what is 
called in Spanish America a canion—sthat is, a riv- 
er hémmed in by vertical walls: °’ , 

These. mountains, to the south of the river, ex- 
pand in width and height, attaining a greateleya- 
tion iu the neighborhood of Monterey, Saltillo and 
Buena Vista, and from one side of the Bolson Mal- 
pirni; and it is my impression that these moun. 
tains are identical with what is there calléd>in 
Nuevo Leon, the Sierra Madre, 

_A third, but subordinate range, branches, from 
the main chain’ about the same parallel as that 
last described, and terminates in the Llano Esta- 
eado, on the Stake plains, from which issues the 
Red River and other rivers of Texas...From the 
foot.of the Llano Estacado, the country falls, some- 
times by steps, but most generally by gentle 
slopes,to the shores of the Gu'f of Mexico, the crust 
only brokei’ in'a few places by the’ washing of 
streams and by the protrusion of igneous rocks.— 
This igneous protrusion, composed of greenstone 
or basalt, is traced from the San, Seba mountains 
by the head of the Leona, to Santa Rosa, in Mex- 
ico, where it unites with the main ridge at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, The point where 
they unite is rich in silver mines. At Santa 
Rosa the Spaniards had sunk extensive shafts, 
and made a tunnel a mile and a half in length, 
which was not then complete when the revolution 
of 1825 broke, out, and since then all extensive 
operations have been suspended, and the country 
rich in minerals and in the production of the 
cereals and of tropical plants, has been a prey to 
the incursions of bandits and Indians. 

It has been observed that these metalliferous 
rocks generally occur at such places where two 
systems unite, or where some unusual disturbance 
or change in the geological structure takes place. 
Hence we may expect to find these silver bearing 
rocks along the boundary line. where the upheay- 
ing force, after, passing urder the bed of the Gila 
river, begins again to reappear to the south. 

The remaining mountain feature of North Amer- 
ica—the Alleghany—is referred to here only to il- 
lustrate by comparison the mountain system of the 
western part of the continent.’ That chain, grand 
as it is, sinks into insignificance when compared 
to those which I have attempted to describe. It 
is nearly at right angles to the western chain of 
mountains,is less elevated, and sheds’ its waters, 
as is well known, clear on both sides: on «the one 
side into the Atlantic, and, on, the. other into the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico,. On both 
sides the slopes are comparatively gentle, and the 
soil fertile and refreshed by frequent showers, 
yields iin abundance all that contributes to the 
wants of man; aud..on the western side of this 
slope, between,it and the desert border of the 
Rocky Mountains, such an expanse of fertile coun- 
try exists as ‘can be found in one body nowhere 
else on the face of the'globe,; producing’ all the 
fruits ofthe earth, including those found in’ every 
zone, from the boreal regions to;the tropics. Per- 
sons who are familiar with its character, as most 
who ‘read this memoir will be, will scarcely be 
able to comprehend, still less to believe the char- 
acter to.the more western and less favored. regions 
described in this report, In the fanciful and exag- 
gerated description given by many of the charac- 
ter of the ‘western half of the eontinent some have 
been, no doubt, influenced by a desire to favor 
particular routes of travel for the emigrants to 
follow ; others, ‘by a desiré to commend’ them- 
selves to the political favor of those interested ‘in 
the settlement and saleof the lands; but much 
Lthe greater portion by estimating the soil,alone, 
which is generally good, without giving due 
‘weight to fie infrequency of rains or the absence 


of ‘the necessary humidity in the atmosphere to 
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tary occupation of the country, as if it was sus- 
ceptible of continuous settlement, from the peaks 
of the Alleghanies to the shores’ of the Pacific. 
Between the two most distinctly marked ranges 
of indiintains before described, the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada, a succession of minor 


' pangés occur, Some of which ate many hundred 


miles in extent, while others appear like isolated 


‘mountains rising above thé general level of the 


plateau. Most of them preserve a general system 
‘of parallelism, others present their maximum ele- 
vation, forming very considerable angles with the 
general direction, afd all, when’ traced upon a 
map, exhibit lines varying from right lines to 
every degree of curvature. The whole system, 
plateau and mountain, seems to have been pro- 
duced by a succession of forces analogous to each 
other in direction, but differing in intensity, and 
occurring at long intervals. The prevalence of 
granite and other unstratified rocks throughout 
the Sierra Nevada suggest the probability of its 
being the oldest range of mountains. The iden- 
tity of its rocks generally with those of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains mark these two distinct and de- 
tached chains as contetporaneous. The rocks 
marking these mountains are of the description 
commonly traversed by gold and copper veins, as 
is the case in Oregon, California, Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Travelling eastward from the Pacific along the 
bed of the Gila, we encountered similar:rocks in 
a chain of mountains as far east as the Pimo vil- 
lage. This chain, characterized also by the pre- 
sence of gneiss, mica and Takose slate, has been 
traced as far south as the-present boundary, 
where it crosses the Santa Cruz river, between 
lopgitude 110 and 111 degrees; and in that neigh- 
borhood we saw everywhere the remains of gold 
mines from which the operators bad been driven 
by the Apaches. 

Pursuing our course eastward along the bound- 
ary ‘from the meridian of 111 degrees, we cross 
the San Pedro, the Guadalupe, and the San Luis 
range of mountains, in the order in which they 
are named, the middle range being chiefly charac- 
terized by sienitic aggregates, granitic lava and 
immense masses of conglomerate or breccia. Pre- 
cisely the same. formation is found in the Canon 
of the Gila, some distance to the north, about. the 
meridian of what is called in my reconnoisance of 
1846, Disappointment Creek. And no doubt when 
future surveys shall develope a more miuute 
knowledge of the physical geography of the coun- 
try, each of these ranges of mountains will find 
their equivalent to the north and to the south. 
With the present information I shall not even at- 
tempt to connect them conjecturally. 

Hypothetical geography has proceeded far 
enough in the United States. In no country has 
it been carried to so great an extent, or been at- 
tended with more disastrous. consequences. This 
pernicious system was commenced under the emi- 
nent auspices of Baron Humbelt, who, from a few 
excursions in Mexico, attempted to figure the 
whole American continent. 

On the same kind of unsubstantial information, 


maps of the whole continent have been produced 


and engraved in the highest style of art, and sent 
forth to receive the patronage of Congress, and 
the applause of geographical societies at home 
and abroad, while the substantial contributors to 
accurate geography have been overlooked and 
forgotten. 

The San Luis range of mountains—a distant 
view of which is given from the Ojo de les Animos 
—rise abruptly from the plains about three leagues 
north of the parallel 31 deg. 20 min., and as they 
run south assume by far the most. formidable ap- 
pearance of any range on that parallel west of the 
Rio Grande. They are called in Sonora and part 
of Chilhuahua the Sierra Madre mountains; yet 
they do not fulfil entirely the conditions implied 
by that term; for I am® informed that the waters 


flowing from their base towards the Pacific: 
offen take their rise to the east of these mou 
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men, fall down the Western slope im rapid descent, 
‘producing sublime and picturesque  ddaiaden: i} 4 

It was not in my ‘power to explore'this range to’ 
the south, but I was informed by persons worthy 
of confidence that throughout its whole extent, as 
far sduth as the patallel of Mazatlan, it’ was‘im- 
passable for wagons, and there was no probability 
of ever finding, south of 31 deg. 20 min., a line for 
a railway. 

The report of its impracticability for wagons 
was confirmed ‘by the fact that the Camino real 
(highway) established by the Spaniards to con- 
nect Chihuahua and Guymas, makes a great cir- 
cuit, and passes to the north of 31 deg. 20 min., 
rie within what is now the territory of the United 

tates. : 

This stupendous range of mountains which 
drops so abruptly a few miles north of the bound- 
ary, as if to make room for the highway: which is 
to connect the Pacific and Atlantic States, no 
doubt re-appears to the north in the neighborhood 
of the Gila; but our information is not yet suffi- 
cient to establish the connection. Iam quite satis- 
fied of one thing, however—its equivalent is not 
to be found in what is called the Sierra Madre in 
New Mexico. Pursuing our course still eastward, 
we pass over wide plains bounded by detached 
rapges of mountains, of’ metamorphic and ‘other 
limestones, associated with igneous rocks, rich in 
silver and lead, and at El Paso wé-encounter the 
western flank of the third great mountain chain, 
the Rocky Motntains, known in that’ particular 
locality as the Organ Mountains, ‘and at intervals 
of about eighty miles we cross two other ranges, 
—the Eagle Spring and the Limpia’ range of 
mountains. These three chains of mountains ap- 
pear to be sputs of the Rocky Mountains, and are 
characterized by the presence of carboniferous 
limestone, greatly disturbed by igneous protru- 
sions of what Professor Hall characterizes as of 
“comparatively modern origin.” And throughout 
this whole region the carboniferous and metamor- 
phic limestone is not unfrequently traversed by 
rich seams of argentiferous lead ore. Between 
the San Luis range and the Organ Mountains, the 
first of ‘the Rocky Mountain range, the metamor- 
phism of the rocks is so complete; and the irrup- 
tive linesso frequent,and their protrusion above the 
crust of the earth so detached; it is impossible to 
say with our present information where the one 
begins or the other ends, or whether they do not 
all belong to 'the same system. It is ‘between 
these: two ranges, upon the banks of the Janos 
River, that we discover the first. evidences of that 
vast cretacious formation which has’ been’traced 
from the 108th to the 101st meridian of longitude, 
and as far north as the Great Salt lake, ‘and south 
to the 25th parallel of latitude. The western limit 
of this formation, discovered by the ‘boundary 
survey, is the basin of the Janos River in Chihua- 
hua, and its easternmost hmit San Antonio in 
Texas. How far it extends north and south has 
never been ascertained ; but it has been traced in 
one direction as far as the Big Salt Lake of Utah 
Territory. Granite, and its associated’ gold bear- 
ing rocks, occur sporadically throughout the 
Rocky Mountain chain and its spurs; but the dis- 
tinguishing feature, in an economical point of 
view, is the prevalence of carboniferous limestone, 
with which is found associated > argentiferous 
galena, Silver mines of richness have been: dis- 
covered, and some of them worked to a limited 
extent, in the mountains about: Tucson, at) Baran- 
‘cas, Presidio del Norte, Wild Rose Pass, in ‘the 
Organ Mountains, and other localities. Gold mines 
have been worked at the Calabosas, on the Santa: 
Cruz river, and in the mountains of New Mexico, 
on both sides of the: Rio Bravo, It *will'not be 
extravagant to predict the discovery of many lo- 
calities where silver mines can. be, worked ‘to! ad- 
vantage throughout the whole region wheré car- 
boniferous limestone exists; extending on the line 
of boundary from the great bend of the Rio Bravo, 
in Texas, to the meridian of the San Luis range.) 








Swerare now defictentandfer-whiti-weare st all 
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in the basin: west of the Santa Cruz river, 
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I have: stated. that the eastern portion of the 
continent’ with which we are familiar; is entitely 
different.in its physical geography from the west- 
ern, and among the distinguishing features of the 
first was the Alleghany chain of mountains, which 
sheds‘ its waters clear from the summit ‘to the 
ocean. That is to say, water once above’the sur- 
face at any point continues to flow in that position 
antil it reaches tide water. Between thei ‘two 
great chains which IT have attempted to describe, 
occupying’ the western portion of the continents 
there are other chains of mountains so numerous 
that it is‘imipossible to describe them by words ; 

aré continuous, some are detached ridges, 
others isolated ‘peaks, rising from the plateaw al- 
most: with the uniformity and symmetrical propor- 
tions ‘of artificial ‘structures.. Between them are 
found basins which ‘have’ no outlet to the: ocean, 
but ‘are the receptacles of the drainings of the 
surrounding water-sheds. - Of these the most 'ex- 
tensive is the Great Salt Lake in Utah Tersitory ; 
and the most remarkable for its historicalaisocia- 
tions, and present importance is'the valley of*the 
City of Mexico. 

This succession of basins forms a prominent 
feature-ii the geography of North Amerieajiex- 
tending two-thirds the length of it and quite one- 
third'the breath of it: They belong to whatjhas 
been appropriately designated as the basin:system 
of North America. Those found neéar'the bownd- 
ary are Santa Maria, Guzman and Jaqui, all to 
the south of the boundary and within the limits 
of Mexico. The trst is fed by the waters of:the 
river Santa Maria, which runs’ in a’ nortuerm di- 
rection, and Guzman by the fiver’ bearingythe 
several ‘names, Uaras ‘Grande, San Miguel iand 
Janos; the: general course of which» is:alsofrom 
the south tothe north, and the waters of:Lake 
Guzman and Lake Santa Maria are said ‘to qnite 
in seasons of unusual freshets: The waters ofithe 
Rio Mimbrés, near the same. meridion as«lake 
Guznian,; which take their rise near the Santa Rita 
del Cobre, run towards that lake, but they: disap- 
gear in the plain to: the north of the boundary, 
before reaching it. 

The waters of these lakes or inland. seas! are 
brackish: at all times, but in seasons of drought, 
which last two-thirds of the year, they: become 
excessively salt and -wholly unpalatable... Their 
shores are covered with lacustrine deposits; and 
are usually unsuited to cultivation. The waters 
of these vast. basins ‘are not‘ all locked up; how- 
ever, by the mountains, Three greaterivers, with 
their tributaries, have made their way in different 
directions, to the ocean, cutting in their »passage 
gigantic chasms in the mountains. . These rivers 
are the Columbia, the Cclorado of the West;.and 
the Rio Bravo. Another river; the Gila, drains 
this plateau, cutting the mountains nearly at.right 
angles; which, although a tributary of the Colo- 
rado, joins’ it; near its mouth, and. at an elevation 
so little above- the sea. that it may, in a general 
description, be: considered a separate and inde- 
pendent drainage. 

Another feature of this basin system remains 
to be described, which is also common to alljthe 
rest of the mountain: regions, occupying the pla- 
teau and the region lying east of.the: Rocky 
Mountains. x9 

Between the ridges of mountains the travéler 
occasionally encounters vast plains; which; when 
the sun is above the horizon, producing the phe- 
nomena of mirage, presents to bir all the. appear- 
ance of the sea. .' The plain bounds the view; and 
the line of the horizon’ is broken into waves re- 
sembling in appearance the edge of the @ulf 
stréam when seen from the deck of a vessel ten or 
fifteen miles distant: The are clothed with 
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ri ' generally, however, in: the southern 

part of the United States, these plains are clothed 
© ewith a loxurious growth of , the most nu- 
tritious of all the grasses. ‘ times they are 
destitute of all vegetation, except the-lavrea Mex- 

‘icana, the zucca, the cartus,) and other spinose 

. ‘plants, and are paved with minute fragments of 

basalt, agate, and other hard rocks. Occasionally 
in these plains we encounter sand dunes, called 
by the Spaniards medanos, extending oyer a large. 
area of country, and encircling what, might at 
first sight be supposed the shores of dried-up 

lakes. But an examination of the sand with a 

microscope of sufficient power dispels this idea. 

_ ‘Dhe grains seem to be angular and are not round- 

»! ed with the attrition of water. An extensive for- 

mation of this kind occurs between the Rio Colo- 
rado oi the West and the base of the Sierra Ma- 
dre, and extends many miles along the wéstern 
coast of the Gulf of California: Another very 

- vextensive waste of sand lies to the south of the 
, oArkansas river; a third is traversed by the Platte 

river; and a fourth which has come. under my 

notice, less in extent, lies to the south of the Rio 

Bravo, in the State of Chihuahua, on the road 

from E) Paso to the city of Chihuahua. 

« ym 'The plains or basins which I have described 
as occurring in the mountain system, are not the 
great plains of North America which are referred 
to so often in the newspaper literature of the day, 
in the expression ‘‘News from the Plains,” “In- 
dian depredations ou the Plains,” &c. The plains 
proper is the extensive inclined surface, reaching 
from the base of the Rocky Mountains to the 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and the valley of 
the Mississippi; and they form a feature in the 
geography of the Western country as notable as 
any other. Except on the borders of the streams 
which traverse these plains in their course to the 
valley of the Mississippi, scarcely anything exists 
deserving the name of vegetation: The soil is 
composed of disintegrated rocks covered by a 
loam an inch or two in thickness, which is com- 
posed of the exuvia of animals and decayed. vege- 

‘itable matter. The growth on them is principally 
a'short buat nutritious grass, called Buffalo grass 
( Lysteria dyclotoides). A varrow strip of alluvial 
soil ‘supporting a coarse grass and a few cotton 
wood trees, marks the line of the water courses, 
which of themselves are sufficiently few and far 
between. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
these plains west of the 100th meridian are. whol- 

‘ly unsusceptible of sustaining even a pastoral 
population, until you reach sufficiently far south 
to encounter the rain from the tropics. The pre- 
cise limit of these rains I am not prepared to give, 
but ‘think the Red river is perhaps as far north 
as they'extend. South of that river the plains 
are covered with of larger and more vigor- 
ous growth.: That which is most widely spread 
over the face of the country is the grama or mez- 
quite grass, of which there are many varieties. 
This is incomparably the most nutritious grass 
known. South of the Red river, also, the plains 
are not unfrequently covered with a growth of 
mezquite trees (algorobia), of which there are 
many varieties. This tree varies in size according 
to the character of the soil and the quantity of 
rain. It is usually from fifteen to thirty feet in 
height, crooked, gnarled, and armed with thorns, 
The wood is hard and full of knots, and is unfit 
for purposes of carpentry, but in other respects it 
fulfils many of.the economical uses of life. It is 
excellent firewood and makes good posts, being 
very durable. It exudes a gum which is equal to 
gum arabic, but to the traveler its most important 
quality is the fruit which it bears—a nutritious 
bean, much relished by animals, and not wholly 











the height of the surrounding mountains, we pass, 
through a succession of floral products, varying 
in ebaracter according to the elevation to which 
we ascend, until we reach an Alpine Flora. North 
of the parallel. of 82 degrees this appears at the 
height, of about 6,060 feet above the sea. In.situ- 
ations protected from the winds we usually find 
at those heights pines and cedars, and at a_less 
eleyation different varietics of oak. Wherever 
this region is traversed by water courses cotton 
wood, and occasionally sycamore, grow on the 
edges of the streams, There are throughout this 
region, on the sides of the mountains, growths of 
pine, oak, and cedar, which are quite extended, 
and present a frostlike appearance ; but nowhere 
until we begin to descend the Pacific slope and 
get within the influence of the numidity from the 
ocean, do we encounter timber at all approximat- 
ing in size or luxuriance of growth the forests 
with which we are familiar in the basin of the 
Mississippi and the eastern slope of the Allegha- 
nies. The Pacific slope—iocluding the waters of 
the Sacramento and its tributaries, the Columbia 
and its tributaries below the Cascade range, and 
Puget Sound and its tributaries—it is not my. in- 
tention to describe in this general sketch, further 
than to say that, refreshed by frequent streams 
and fogs from the ocean, it presents a different 
and more inviting picture than the country to the 
east of it, 

It is on this slope that we find that stupendous 
growth of red wood, the accounts of which appear 
almost fabulous. We find here, too, in all that 
region north of Monterey, considerable adapta- 
tion both in soil and climate to the production of 
the cereal plants. About Santa Barbara, in par- 
allel 34 deg. N. latitude, the mountains run to the 
sea; thence the coast deflects sharply to the east, 
and below. or south of this point, the trade winds, 
which sweep along the Pacific coast, charged 
with humidity, for nine months in the year, from 
as far north as the Aleutian Islands, seem to di- 
minish in force and finally die away at the lowest 
extremity of California. The mountain range at 
Santa Barbara cuts off these humid winds from 
the land. to the south of them; and it is my 
opinion that on the Pacific slope beyond this point, 
and until we reach the region of the tropical 
rains, no crops cap be raised with anything like 
certainty without. irrigation. Below them the 
agricultural character of the couaotry is much the 
same as that of the mountain and basin system, 
and this character is retained along the coast un- 
til we reach the parallel of Mazatlan, where the 
tropical rains begin to be felt in great force. For 
the four months (July, August, September, and 
October) during which I kept a meteorological re- 
cord at Camp Riley, the rain fell in sufficient 
quantity to be measured. The mean height of 
the barometer for that period was 29,858, the 
thermometer 68.37, and the mean dur. point 58 
deg. 1 min. 

There are considerable portions of the exten- 
sive mountain system which I have attempted to 
describe where wheat and rye can be raised with- 
out irrigation; but these portions are exceptions 
to the general rule, and I think I am safe in stat- 
ing that as a general rule throughout this vast re- 
gion corn, cotton, and vegetables cannot be pro- 
duced without irrigation; and, furthermore, the 
limits of the ground which can be bronght under 
the effects of irrigation are very circumscribed. 
The town of El Paso, in lat. 31 deg. 44 min. 16 7 
sec, and lon. 106 deg. 29 min. 5.4 sec., is consider- 
ed, and justly so, one of the garden spots of the 
interior of the continent. A meteorological re- 
cord was kept at Frontera, a few miles north of 
this point, for two years, by Assistant Chandler. 
The whole quantity of rain for one year was only 
6.4 inches. From this it will be seen how very 
dry the climate is, and how unsuited for agricul- 
tural purposes according to the notions entertain- 
ed of farming in the Eastern States. The settle- 
— or El tt are rece by the Rio 

vO, are happily not ndent upon rains 
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wth of shrubs, but as we ascend from these to] 


Whatever population may now or hereafter oc. 
cupy the ;mountair system and the plains to the 
east must. be dependent on mining, or grazing, or 
to the, cyltivation of the grape.. The country 
must be settled by a mining and pastoral, or wine 
making population; and whole legislation of 
of Congress, directed heretofore so successfully 
towards the settlement of lands in States east of 
the 100th meridian of longitude, must be re- 
modelled and reorganized to suit the new phase 
which.life must assume, under conditions so dif- 
ferent from those to which we are accustomed. 





Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

The entire line of this road is under contract, 
with the exception of about twenty-five miles im- 
mediately south of Green River. North of Green 
River, including the bridge, the whole road to the 
Rolling Fork, thirty-one miles from Louisville, 
the point to which the cars are running, is under 
contract, and a large force will soon be in success- 
ful operation. The President states that the 
means of the company, rating the securities on 
hand at what has been considered a fair cash 
value, are sufficient to grade the whole road. If 
iron can be purchased with the avails of mortgage 
bonds, then the obvious policy would be to press 
the entire grade; but until the company are satis- 
fied that can be accomplished, it will be the poli- 
cy to complete for business as much of the road 
as the means on hand will accomplish. 





Albany Railroad Bridge. 

The Commissioners appointed by the Legis. 
lature of New York, to locate a bridge across the 
Hudson river, at Albany, made a decision on 
Thursday, 21st inst.; its western terminus is on 
Quay street, midway between Maiden lane and 
Exchange street. In the centre of the basin it 
will be 55 feet from the north side of the State 
street bridge. Curving thence northwardly, it 
will cross the river so as to cut the lower corner 
of the old wooden Hudson River Railroad depot, 
The site chosen is the place where the ferry boats 
of the Boston and Hudson River railroad cross, 
within a few rods of the Central road, and near 
the centre of the city. It is a point easily acces- 
sible to all the public offices, hotels, and the busi- 
ness community, and for public convenience it is 
probably the best location which could be se- 
lected. 





Alabama and Tennessee Railroad. 

We learn from the Selma Sentinel that the Ala- 
bama and Tennessee Railroad Company has made 
a contract with the Messrs. Meaher to deliver 
five hundred tons of railroad iron at Selma by 
the 10th of September. The Sentinel says: “Ar- 
rangements are made for laying the iron right 
away. This 500 tons will carry the road some 
six miles beyond Columbiana and by the time 
this is laid, the balance of the iron will be up 
from Mobile. We feel cheered at this move. Now 
there is no doubt about the road crossing the 
Coosa river, and that very soon.—With a good 
force at track-laying the Coosa can be crossed by 
the 10th of November.” 





Railroad Earnings for July. 
The earnings of the Cincinnati, Wilmington and 
Zanesville Railroad were : 
For Passengers 11... .60. sees odes eee $6,429 58 


For Freight. .... 2.6.60. ces sees os ee 10,800 59 
For Mails .... 842 75 


————— 
doce cove ovee$17,672 87 
TEA TS ES 


Total ..... 


LOCOMOTIVES for SALE. 


» age first class Locomotives, 22 and 25 tons. 4 feet 8 ims 








and 4 ft. 10 in, gauge, 
‘or Bale by 


GEO. ‘W. BILLINGS, 
66 Broapway, N. ¥. 
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received between the 10th day of Sep: 
P tember and the Ist. day of at Ae the office of 
the O dge Company, at Covington, 


, anc! itments 

and Cincinnati Suspension Bridge. . All materials will be deliy- 
ered by the Company. None need apply but ,experienced 
mechanics, who will superintend the work in person and with- 
out sub letting. Also proposals received for the foundat.on of 
the towers . Tbe work ‘is,to be commenced forthwith, Plans 
and specifications. to be seen at the office after the 10th day of 
September. RICHARD A, RANSON, President. 

Joun A. RoEBLING, Engineer. 4t36 


st ing of 80,000 perch of 
Ky. fn otartets, sochornes Tanda of the Covington 





Railroad Iron. 


TONS best quality Welsh Rails, “Erie” pat- 
tern, 58 Ibs, per yard, for sale by 
VOSE, LIVINGSTON & CO., 
9 South William st. 


1,000 
August 30th, 1856, 
Railroad Iron. 3 


TONS best quality Welsh Rails, 56 Ibs. per yard, 


for sale by 
VOSE, LIVINGSTON & CO., 
9 South William st. 
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August 30th, 1856. 


Brooklyn Water Works. 
NOTICE TO MACHINISTS. 


EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the office of the 
undersigned until the 1st of October at noon, for the con 
struction of two Pamping Engines, Cornish er equal to Cornish, 
for the Brooklyn Water Works, of capacity to raise Ten Mil- 
lions (N. Y.) gallons. daily each, 170 feet high, with three 
boilers each, to be built and erected complete on the stone 
foundations prepared for them, and to be of first class work- 
manship. 

fetowes in detail accurately defining the style and charac- 
ter of engines and appurtenances to be submitted by the pro- 
posers, with description. 

Specifications and further information may be had, at the 
office of the Chief Engineer, J. P. Kirkwoop Esq., No. 4 
Halsey’s Buildings, Brooklyn, or of the undersigned. 

The rigkt is reserved to reject any of the proposals made. 

H.8. WELLES & CO., 
8132 No. 4 Wau Sr., New York. 


Railroad Chairs and Spikes. 


RDERS taken at fixed sterling prices for Wrought Iron 
Chairs of apy pattern, and Spikes, to be manufactured in 
England. NAYLOR & ©O., 
99 and 101 Joun Sr., New York City. 


SALE OF THE 
Syracuse & Binghamton R.R. 


UPREME COURT.—David Hoadley & Horace White, 

Trustees for the First Mortgage Bondholders of the Syra- 

cuse aod Binghamton Railroad Oompany, against the Syracuse 
and Binghamton Railroad Company and others, 

In pursuance of a judgment of foreclosure and sale, entered 
in this action on the first day of August, 1856, there will be 
sold by me, or under my direction, at the Syracuse House, in 
the city of Syracuse, on the 20th day of September, 1856, at 
10 o'clock in the forenoon, “Atl and singuiar the corporate 
property and franchises of the said Syracuse and Binghamton 
Railroad Company, consisting of all the lands, tracks, lines, 
tails, bridges, ways, buildings, piers and wharfs, erecti 
fences, wails, fixtures, privileges, franchises, rights and 
estate whatsoever, and all the tolls, income, issues and profits 
to be had from the same, and all the railway depots or sta- 
tions, with the, buildings thereon, together with all the loco- 
motives, tenders, Cars, carriages, tools and machinery owned 
by said Syracuse and Binghamton Railroad Company, or any 
way bel or appertaining to said road and used thereon, 
between the city of Syracuse and village of Binghamton, in- 
cluding 13 locomotive engines, ter.’>:* and fixtures, 10 loco- 
motive lamps, 10 first class passenger cars, 3 second class 
passenger cars, 2 mail baggage and express cars. 3 baggage 
Cars, with stoves and lamps io each, 80 box cars, 34 ion 
cars, 40 gravel cars, 8 hand cars, Llarge snow plow ; also one 
stationary engine and boiler, 2 lathes, 1 wheel press, 1 upright 
drill, 40 feet line shatting, 8 bands and pullies for same, 3 forges 
and bellows, 3 anvils and all the tools in the-shop at Syracuse, 
and along the line of said road, and materials on hand for re- 
pairs and use of said road ; also, 80 tons of iron rails, 20 tons 
of railroad chairs, 10 tons of rail spikes, 16 frogs, 8,000 cords 
of wood at various points along the line of said , 12 hand 
trucks, 8 platform scales, 19 stoves, and all the furniture, 
books and blanks at the several stations and buildings alcng 
the line of said road ; 120 lamps of various kinds, in use on 
trains, at stations, shops, and switches along the line of sald 
toad ; also, the office furniture, consisting of two large desks, 
two tables and cases of pigeon holes, 3iron safes, one draught- 
ing table, one case of drawers, 4 stoves, one ticket case and 
tickets in same, ore regulator, sundry blanks, blank books and 
a => for use of _ Company.” 

more complete inventory of property and 4 i 
Premises to be sold, together with the He anid protien Wi | 
be exhibited on the day of sale, and also the terms of sale will 


then and there be made known. Dated Ai 4 
B. DAVIS Oxon, i 

















: . , tienes | 

No. 69 Wall Street, and 91 Beaver Street, near Pearl, 
» (4 NW IYORE, 44015 
Railroad, Bank, Insurance, and Counting-House 


STATIONBRS, 


PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
AND ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Respectully invite’ atten fon to the differe-t departnients of 
their business, and trust.that from their long experience of over 
15 years they can exetute ‘alt orders in the most satisiactory 
Mmaifner, and on as favorable terms as any house in the city, 
Having always.on hand a large and extensive assortment Of 
all the variovs kinds aad sizes of Blank Books, manu- 
factured in the most substantial manner, and in different styles 
of binding, of the very best material, they are engbled to supply 
a single book or cowplete sets from their own shelves, at short 
notice, 
Bank Books manufactured to any pattern or style, 
IN THE BEST MANNER. 


RAILROAD COMPANIES 


Supplied with ali their various BLANKS and BOOKS, after the 
latest patterns and most approved styles. Tickets, Freight 
and Way Bis, ad the entire serits of Blanks and Requisites, 


Lithographing and Engraving Bonds 


FOR RATLROAD AND OTHER COMPANIES, 
Certificates of Sock, Checks, Drafis, Note», Bills of Exchange, 
Letter Headings, in every variety. 

Our Specimens of Bonds, Certificates.of Stock, and Checks, 
attracted special attention at the late Fair in the Crystal 
Palace, being scarcely dstinguishable from Steel Plate ‘En- 
gravings ; combining all the advantages of steel engraving, 
with comparatively littie evst. 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, and DRAFTSMEN, 


£upplied w.th every article required by the profession, 


COAL, IRON, MINING and MANUPACTURING COMPANTES 


Fitted out with Books aud Stationery, at the lowest rates, 


BANKS AND BANKERS 


Supplied with every aiticle of BOOKS and STATIONERY re- 
quisite for the Counting House, of the very best quality, and 
at low prices. 


Checks printed and bound, Drafts, Bills of Exchange, §c., §c. 


INSURANCE OFFICES 


Furnished with Policies, Policy and Street Registers, Renewal 
Receipts, Surveys, Notices, and all the blanks and forms per- 


taining to Insurance. 
SEAL ENGRAVING AND STAMP CUTTING 


EXECUTED AT SHORT NOTICE, ON BRASS, STBEL OR WOOD. 
ENVELOPES STAMPED IN VARIOUS COLORS. 
COPYING AND NOTARIAL PRESSES, 


Of sll sizes, and the most approved construction and finish. 
Preeses furnished to Shipping Houses to stamp Bills of Lading, 
A NKW ARTICLE WHICH 18 EQUAL TO PRINTING. 


A Silver Medal awarded to L. N. & Co. at the late Fair, 


Below will be found a list of some articles (f BLANK 
BOOKS and STATIONERY consianily on hand :— 

Biank Books. —Ledgers, \ Journals, Day, Cash, Bill, 
Invo'ce, Stock, Dividend, Receipt, Note, Tuck-Memorandum, 
Pass, Metallic-Memorandum, all sizes, Church, Log, Time, Re- 
cord, Daily Memorandum, Scrap, and Pocket Books, Hotel 
Registers, Pocket Ledgers, &c., &c. 

Pa pers.—Bauk Noteard Kond Papeys, Whatman’s Draw- 
ing Papers, all sizes, from Cap to Antiquarian, Tracing Paper 
and Tracing Cloth, Ruled and Plain Cap Papers, French, Eng- 
lish and American Let:er Papers, Packet and Commercial Post, 

Note Pa pers.—French, English, American and Chinese, 
more than 150 differe.t kinds, from all the different Mills. 
Mourning Note and Letter Papers. 

Inks.—Copying and Writing Fluids; Perryian Ink, a su- 
perior article ; French Carmise; Red Inks; also, French and 
Chinese R. d, Black and Blue Stamping Inks.—MovutH Give. 

Envelopes.—Bufi, Gold, White, an4 Blue, of Fre 
Eng}. and Amer. manufacture ; also, Cloth Lined, of all sizes, 

Newspaper .#nd Letter Files, Spring Measures, Letter and 
Paper Clips, Bouk-keeper’s Rests, U.8. Letter Balances, Card 
Racks, Ivory Holders, Rulers, Faser’s Pencils, all yonee, 
Faser’s Red and Blue Chalk, Monror’s Pencils, Notari 
and other Wafers, Stamps. 

Cutiery.~Pen, Pocket, Erasing, and Desk Knives, Ban- 
kers’ Shears and Scissors, - 

Cancellug Hammers, Bankers’ Cases, Travelling Oases, and 
Deske, Writing Desks in Mahogany, Rosewood and Papier 
Mache. Cash, Twine, Date, Baok Notice. Envelope, Post 
Office, Bill Head and Steamer Po xes, 

Lawyers’ Blanks of every description. Seals, Seal Papers, 
Buief Paper, Indexes. Wax Matches, Red Tape, Qustora Hcuse 
Blanks, Bills of Loding, Ship Receipts, Bills of Exchange, 
Notes, Drafts and Checks, Interest and hange Books. 


Gillotvs French, Phineas’, Perry’s, Hinks’, Wells & Cos 
Il} Steel Pens, and a grea variety of Gold Pens and Pencil Cases. 

Wafer Cups, Sand Boxes, Portfolios. Cancelling Files, File 
Boards, Oil Paper. 


Enginering. ant Scenic Bodks, 8, 


WILEY HALSTED, 
351 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


I. 
MOSELEY’S PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITEOPURE. Haney Mose.ey, M. A.B. BR. 8§ 
With additions by D. H,.Manan, LL. D, U. 8, Military 
Academy. 1 vol. large 8vo. pp. 700,......... ance oan3 $3.50 
“The high position which Professor MoseLey occupies. in 
the scientifie world, as an investigator, and the clearness’and 
elegance of the methods he has employed has made it a 
standard text-book on the subjects of which it treats.” 


—By Lieut. R..8. Suita, U. 8. Army: Prof. of Drawing.’ 

the'U. 8. Military Academy, West Point. . Illustrated wi 

Maps and Diagrams. 8v0,.......< 22. 20+ .2«-0--+--$1.50 

‘*This work is destined to fill a vacuum in the libraries of our 
Civil Engineers which has long been deprecated as a seridus 
misfortune. Able‘and experienced Engineers should have it as 
& matter of economy, while students and beginners will find it 
indispensable.” — Railroad Journal, 

_ “It is at once simple and practical, concise and comprehen- 
sive—placing within the reach of any person of ordinary intel- 
ligence, the power of mastering in a very short time one of the 
most interesting of sciences. ; 

The subject is treated ut with marked  ability— 
nothing, in fact, being omitted which is necessary to afford a 
complete knowledge of Topographieal Drawing.”— Tribune. 


Itt 
MAHAN’S ELEMENTARY COURSE OF CIVIL ‘EN~ 
GINEERING, for the use of the Cadets of the U. 8. Mili- 
tary Academy.—By D. H. Manan, LL. D.  8vo, with 
humerous wood cuts. New edition, with large Ad ; 
96. Cit nncadsewaanecucetetiines a anne wees caaiee Seal $8. 


“A thorough and complete rudimentary course for students 
and those intended for the en; It com- 


great ability every point connected therewith, forming the best 
and only complete treatise dn the subject which has yet ap~ 
peared. To students and the young Engineer it will prove-in+ 
dispensable.”—Scientific American. 


Iv. 
MAHAN’S INDUSTRIAL, DRAWING; comprising the 
Decaription and Uses of Drawing Instruments, the Construc 
tion of Plane Figures, the Projections and Sections of Geo- 
metrical So) Architectural Elements, Mechanism, and 
Topographical Drawing ; with Remarks on the Method of 
‘Teaching the Subject. - For the use of Academies and Com- 
mon Schools. 1 vol. 8vo, twenty steel plates. Cloth..$2.00 
“The design of this work is to teach Geometrical Drawing 
as applicable to a'l industrial pursuits, in a simple practieal 
manner, to persons even who have made no attainments in 
Elementary Mathematics, The work will be found useful to 
all who are preparing themselves for any of the industrial pur- 
suits in which etrical Drawing is required.” 
. & H. keep constantly op hand an extensive assortment 
of tle latest and best works on ce ¥ 


Engineering, Steam Engines, 
Building, Architecture, etc., 
beth English and American. 


They will also continue to supply the following Scientific 
Journals at the prices mentioned per annum :— 
Artizan-...............-$4.00 | Farmers’ Magazine..... $7.50 
Builder ...5--..--.-.-- 7,00 | Mechanic’s Magazine,... 4,00 
Civil Eng: Mn coda sons | EO 
Repertory of. Patent Inventions... .... .... .0.- <<-- «=--12.00 
ENGINEERING AND MECHANICAL WORKS, AND 
SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS IMPORTED TO ‘ORDER 
from England, France and Germany, by the single volume ot 
in quantity, with promptness and on favorable terms. 


WILEY & HALSTED, 
Importers and Publishers, 
351 BROADWAY, Naw Yore 


To Railroad Companies 


A CIVIL and MEOHANICAL ENGINEER of first rate 
theoretical tical i 





experience in Rail. . 
road Machinery and in the superintendence of railroads, and 


who is at present engaged as a Mechanical Draughtsman and 

coastructor on a leading road, offers his sexvices to 

Companies and otltiérs as Master of Repairs, 

at the office of the AM. RarLRoaD JOURNAL. 
New Yorks, July Zist, 1856, 








To Civil Engineers. 
TE’S PATENT SILVER FOUNTAIN PEN CASE 
ended to Engineers engaged in 


This is the only fountain peo we know of, that will not leak 
in the pocket, or feed too fastin using. The feed of this is pér-. 
fectly under the control of the writer, who may use it without’ 
danger from blots or discoloration of the clothes. Price $3." 


MN. DAVIDSON & Co., 
for the Manufacturer and Patentse, 
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‘ch FOR, SALE... 

Tro MOTIV® ENGINES, suitable Yor gravel or 

trains, ‘The above machines are in good order 

and for went -of use-- Apply at the office of the OAM- 

DEN AND ATGANTIO R, RB, 00., 66 Walnut st., Paiia- 
DELPHLA, Penna, 32 











ARMORY 
ROLLING MILLS;' 
RICHMOND, VA. 

R. ARCHER & CO., Proprietors. 


ys ARCHER. | R. 8. ARCHER. 
. D, TOWNES. T. GLASGOW. 


Bar Iren, all sizes, Manu- | Angie and T Iron. 
factured from , the, best | Car. Axteme 





Charcoal,Pig Metal, Railroad Spikes, 
Fiats, up to 7 inches, Deo,.,..,. Ohairs, 
Rounds and Squares, | Bridge. Bolts, Screwed 

up to 6 inches. and Tapped. 





BS Strict attention paid to the quality and finish} pr 


of our IRON, and all orders promptly filled. 


A sample of our machine-made chair may be seem at the 
Bank of the Republic in New York. 
August, 9, 856. 


—_—_— 
BUSINESS CARDS. 


DRAKE & ain 


49 Merchants’ Exchange, Wall Street. 


T= subscribers have formed a Co-Partuership under the 
name of DRAKE & CARTER, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the business of Buying and Selling Stocks and Bonds, 
Loaning Money on Stocks and other Securities, making Col- 
lections, &c. 

‘The general partners of the concern will be James M. Drake 
aod GaLen At Carter. Epwarp B. Litrix Esq. has con- 
tributed Fifty Thousand Dollars as special partner. 

D. & ©. will occupy the Offices No. 49 Meroxnants’ Ex- 


OHANGS, (entrance on Wall St.) 
J GALEN A. CARTER. 


_ $m , 














AMES M. DRAKE. 


WILLIAMS «& PAGE, 


No. 44. Water. Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
RAILROAD SUPPLYING AGENTS 
and Commission Merchants, for the Sale of 
Tron Rails, Chairs, & Spikes, 


ENGINES, OARS, AND MAOHINERY, 


BUSH & LOBDELL’s and other kinds of WHEELS, 
BEST HAMMERED FAGOTED AXLES, 
LOWMOOR, BOWLING, AM@S’, anv NASHUA TIRES, 
lron. and Steel of all kinds for, Railroad Shops, 

CAR TRIMMINGS OF EVERY: KIND, 


and all arti¢les used in Equipthent and Repairs of Railroads, 
Engines, <i Cars, at rt aa 8 rrices, 


THOS. 8. WILLIAM PHILIP 8. PAGE, 
Late Sup’t Boston & Me Late Paar, ALpew & Co. 
_ REFERENCES. | 
JAMES Harwann, Pr ‘President | Geo. H. Kunx Esq. 
Boston and Maine R. 


LAWRENOR, Stone & Co. 
Capt. Wa. H: Swirr.’ Dawa, Farrar & Hype. 


J. M. Besser, RICHARDSON & Co. 


SEYMOUR, MORTON & CO. 





R. 





General Railroad Agency, 
eoren OL Ar BANK BUILDING 
110 Broadway, New Yor. : 
A Moet of rairoaa many par of the comtry equip 
corp of gees sod Datacte Lona > 
gies od ae; Ralroed 1 Iron, Chairs, Spikes, |Switeh-irons, 
Se ee of Railroad 
Ssrmour, Mor & dispose of t 
tale, in amounts 0, sult paca seezous of invoating 2 
Thecemunens the: rer had a largo 


peace emg ges an ag 


KIRK 






|\|HEWSON & HOLMES, 


BING) 





“CHEEVER, 


rokers and Railroad Agents, 
‘0. 83 WEST THIRD STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Raflroads Stocks, Bonds, &c., bought and sold on 
Regular sales at publio auction at the Msrowanrs’ Beeman 
THIRD STREET 
STOCK EXCHANGE, 
CINCINNATI. 


J. L. Hickman and Company, 
STOCK AND 9 = BROKERS, 


Auctioneers; 
No. 36 as Third Street, Masonic s daily 


Public Stock Sales 
AT 11 O'CLOCK A. M., 
AT THE THIRD 8ST. STOCK EXCHANGE. AS ABOVE. 


T PRIVATE SALE. L. H. & Co hyp have for sale 
a ore Aig of ~y County, City and saves 


Bonds and 8 Bank and rance Wor 

stibe Seomiies. iG TIATE LOANS on Stock, Notes, 
Bills of Bxchange, Mortgages, deo. REAL ESTATE SALES, 
whenever required, at the Srogx Exoxane™, or on the 





CINCINNATI. 


AUCTIONEERS anv STOCK BROKERS, 
Have regular sales of Stocks, Bonds, and other Securities, 


WEDNESDAY uxp SATURDAY, 
At 1 o’clock at the Merchant’s Exchange, 


AND IF REQUIRED, 


SPECIAL SALE 


Ox MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, anv FRIDAY. 


Orv10“8—Nos, 83 and 85 Walnut street, 
Where they offer at private sale 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 
State, County, City and Railroad BONDS and STOCKS, 


NEGOTIATR 
LOANS, NOTES, BILLS OF EXCHANGR, 


AND COLLEOT 
DIVIDENDS, LEGACIES, DEBTS, &c. 
Rurernsxcs— Ohio Life Insurance § Trust Company Bank 


H. M. SMYTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 
No. 13 Doane St., BOSTON. 


American and Foreign bar, boiler, and pig iron, Tyres, Axl 
wrought iron Wheels, oiler, water and gas Tubes, iron and 
steel Wire, boiler and tank Rivets, Steel, Files, Emery, &c, 


H. H. GOODMAN & C@., 
No.7 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Railway, City, County, and State 


BONDS, 
RAILS, LOCOMOTIVES, &c. 
We have on hand and for sale, of County Bonds— 
Hardin Qounty (Ky), 6 per cts. | Davidson O’ty (Tenn.),6 p.cts 
Carter, Bath, and Montgom- owa © Wis.), 8 
mery (Ky), 6 per cents, imu Poe om “ =, 
Also ri 
SUCURITING Semieio  Ot RAILWAY 
April 80th, 1856, 


ELLERY & GIBBONS, 
No. 10 WALL 8r., 
Bak ona in at ee By and te Block 
are prepa: to tiate Stocks, 
Bonds and Financial Securities in general, — 
BEFERENOES, 

Drexg. & Oo., Bank’s,Philad. | CornzLivs W. LAWRENOR, 

Siias K, Evunerr, of Everett | Esq.,N Y. 
& Brown, N.Y. Saunt. Witiets, Pres’t of 
WELLs, Farao &Co. 18f | Am. im. Exchange ge Bank, N. .¥. 


Rollins & Haviland, 
STOCK BROKERS. 
88 Exchange Place New York. 
Joun T. Rouvine, Watrer HaviLanp. 


RAILROAD TRACK, 
in| LOCOMOTIVE & CAR JACKS. 
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LOCOMOTIVE “BX ‘BX | BXPRES 


LOCOMO ES; 


PASSENGER AND BOX CARS 


OF ANY GAUGE 
To the Western and South-Western States. 
PROPRIETORS—WM. M. KASSON & SON, 


90 st., BUFF, 
24 Broadway, MEW YORK 


Meigs & Greénleaf, 


Office No. 28 William st., 
Wt OK ay: prompt attention to the 

STOCKS, BONDS, &c., strictly on commission, Orders 
respectfully solicited, 


OHAS. A. MEIGS, late Cashier Am, Ex. Bank, 
. AW. GREENLEAF, late of No. 2 Wall st. 


Rererenoxs : American Exchange Bark, Bank of the Re. 
publis, Metropolitan Bank, Merchants’ Bank. ly18 


Lord & Wright, 


Counsellors at Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


- ——— 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 


LYONS’ TABLES. 
To Civil Engineers and Contractors. 


B hed PUBLISHED—A set of Tables.for anding. at aglance, 
the true cubical content of Excavation and Embankments 
for all Bases, and for every variety of Ground and Side Slopes, 
Engineer, Lebanon Valley R. R. 


























By M, B. omy Associate 


SHEET N SHEET NO. 

1 General Table for all Bases: Ley for Base 18ft, Slop. 1% tol 
and al! Slopes, 20 % tol 
2. For Side Hill Cuts and Pills) is 6 8. “4 tol 
3. Base 12 ft. Slopes 1 to 1/16. S$ Bice 1% tol 
4, 4 1% to1/17. * 52). % 1% tol 
& § 15 “ % to 1/18. * 21% 1% tol 
> oo “ 1. tol/19, SC % tol 
7%, “hide “* 1% to 1/20. ,, $0. *, 3..to4 
o1* 2 % to 1/21. 2 = 1X tol 
O; “1:8 * 1 = to1j22 “o @ “crt tet 
2; * 38 bed X% to 1/23. ees * 1 tol 
> oo “ % to 1/24. wet ee 1% to1 

12... 18 * 1 wl 





The Tables are printed in clear, bold type on tinted paper; 
sheets 25x16 inches. They may be used by candle-light without 
injuring the vo, Each sheet is complete in itself, and 

embraces all that is wanted in connection with the Base or 
Slope Ain whether on level or side hill cross section, 

Sold in separate shéets, at 250. each, or the whole hand- 
somely bound in cloth in one volume for Ath by Josera 
Hortr, 139 Chestnut st., Phila.; Wa. Mrmix Méa., 
Berpanes. 6 & & Son, Alexandria, Va.; Modusan & Oo., To 
ronto, 0, W.; also 


For sale at the office of this paper. 
ENGINEER’S FIELD BOOK 


By C. 8, Cross, Civil Engineer, 
TT! work is designed as a pocket an 
all the necessary tables for prosecuting rai 
in the most compact form. 
It is subdivided as follows: 
1st. The method of staking out railroad curves and keeping 
field notes. 
24, Railroad: curve tables for expeditiously determining the 
ints at which commences the cu 
$d. Application of the Prismoida! formula ‘in acthenmniag Oe 
quantities of excavation and embankment of canals and 
railroads from transverse sections. 
4th. Excavation and embankment tables for expeditiously 
the cubic yards from mean area. 
It is a plain, clear and most valuable book for practical Rail 


For sale at this office. Price $1. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
leton’s Detiomary of ee , Machines, Engine 





and embraces 
lroad surveys, 





A 


ork, and SNe, 5. WE Un abitinainamemosne $12.00 
Bourne’s Catechism of the Steams Engine, Bourne’s 
Treatise on the Screw Propeller, 4to .......----.=--« $9.00 
Gillespie's Treatise on Surveying, 8vo..............-«= 
Griffiths on Marine Architecture... .......-..-.-.-.a<-- $10.00 
Henck’s Field Book for Railroad Engineers,........--- $1.75 
Holbyn’s Dictionary of Bcientifio Terms, 12mo......---- $1.50 
pA } Machenios (belle fe: si 
Lyell’s ciples of Geology 4 Bil inom anim paananih 
Lyell’s Marital of Geology, 1 vol. 8vo..............-.-« 75 
Tomplcum Mocha ; 0. Mara a rot naan een amas ancncoss 00 
empleton’s Mechanic’s, Millwright, and Engineer’s 
$nee Lor yr gm men oni wisece bet aie edcenents TRE 
8 ‘Arts, and Mines, 2 va' 
8vo0. new on. Co ehetedpdetetetetatatectedabal Prive ness cpa _— 3d 








Sincere to 


| BOR sale by BRIDGES & BROTHE 
64 Courtlandt st., N.Y, 


KS D. APPLETON & Co. havo on sale all the impostant 
lish Engineering Works, 
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(ESTABLI tI D 1837. 
HIB URNA Téeongiihs No} icés OF che Fp the brig Phbbc 
T Buildings, atents, ‘atid 
ments, Iliustrated) with numerous Pieue and Engravings, , ode 
the best examples in England and America—Originat Papers 
and Notes—Reports of the Meetings of the yarious Scientific 
Societies—Translations from Foreign Works—Reviews of New 
Books—List of New Patents, and Report of all important 
Patent caser in the Courts of Law. Forming a complete En- 
cyclopedia of Modern Engineering, Architecture and Science, 
It reckons among its contributors and supporters the most 
eminent scientific men ; and asa work of reference;and of cur- 
rent information, has been long received as an authority in 
the United Kingdom, America, .and the continent of Europe. 
Members of,the Profession, Patentee and other scientific 
men, Who are‘Wesirous of keeping up ntance with 
the practice and progress of Science and Art, will find that 
this per'odical is particularly directed to give them the required 


information, whether as a matter of the latest intelligence, or} 


for the purposes of after-reference. i 
Published at the British op Foreign Patent Office, 
9 Arundel st., Strand, LONDON. 
ew Subscriptions veh at the Office of the American 
Railway Times, Boston ; and at the Office of the AmerrcoaNn 
RAILROAD JouRNAL, New York. 26x 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
Atkinson, T.C., 


Mining and Civil Engineer, Alexandria, Va. 


Barnes, Oliver W., 
Chief Eng. Pittsburg and Connellsville R.R. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Edward Boyle, 


Chief Engineer, 2d, 3d, and 9th Avenue Railroads New York 
Ottice 123 Chambers st. 


Clement, Wm. H., 


Little Miami Railroad, Oincinnati, Ohio. 


James Converse, 
Chief Engineer Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad, 
Galveston, Texas. 


Alfred W. Craven, 


Chief Engineer Croton Aqueduet, New York. 


Charles W. Copeland, 


Steam Marine and Railway Engineer, 
64 Broadway, New York. 


Davidson, M.O., 


Civil and Mining Engineer, Office Swanton Goal and Iron Oo., 
51 Scckangs Plate, Bautimons, Md. 


©. Floyd-Jones., 


Division Eng’r 3d and 12th Divisions, Tllinois Central R. R., 
Vandalia, Hil. 















































Theodore Ww. R 


_, Civil Engineer and:Land Sarveyor, Jersey City, N.J. 
.. » We Milnor Roberts, . 
Chief Engineer Alleghany Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh, ‘Pa, 
Roberts, Solomon W. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. S. Sewall, 
CIVIL. ENGINEER, 
ST. PAUL MINESOTA. 


Charles L. Sehlatter, 
Chief magnon Breese Pe Railroad, 


J.S. Shipman, Ww 


Civil Engineer, 63 Trinity Building, 111 a N.Y. 


Straughan, J..R., 


Ohio and Indiana Railroad, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Shanly, Walter; 


Chief me Bytown and Prescott Railway, Prescott. Canada, 


“Steele, J. Dutton, 


Pottstown, Lina 


Charles:8B?f ‘Stuart, 


Consulting Engineer, 22 William str., New York. 


Edward W.Serrell, 


Civil Engineer, 22 William st. New York. 


Trautwine, J onn C., 
Civil Engineer and Architect, Philadelphia. 


A. B. Warford, 
Chief Engineer, Susquehanna Railroad, Harrisburg, , Pa. 












































INSTRUMENTS, 


‘Richard Patten & Son, — 


I A OF AED REPS of Mathematical Instruments to the 
U.S. Government, No. 23 South st., Bautimors, Md; 








James W. Queen, 
264 Chestnut st., Paita., has for sale Engineers’ 
Transits, Chains, Tapes, &c. Priced catalogues by mail gratis. 


Swiss Drawing Instruments, 
UPERIOR to all others, Catalogues gratis. Sold only by 
AMBLER & WIRZ, 211 Chestnut st., Paria., Pa. 


ss Wm. J. Young 


H48 removed ting aod Surveying Lastrument Man- 











Gay, Edward F., 
State Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Gilbert, Wim. B., 


Syracuse and Binghamton Railroad, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Robert B. Gorsuch, 


Chief Engineer of the Llanos de Apam R. R., 
MEXIOO. 


Gzowski, Mr., 


__8t. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad, Toronto, Canada. 


Grant, James H., 
Nashville and Chattanooga R. R., Nashville, "Tenn. 


Theodore D. Judah, 
Chief Engineer, Sacramento Valley Railroad, 
Sacramento, Cal. ly23 


S. W. Hill, 


Mining Eng’r and Surveyor, Eagle River, Lake Superior. 


Ellwood Morris 
Engineer } Dauphin aud Susquehanna Railroad. 























Allentown Railroad. 
Harrissura, — 


D. Mitchell, 2 Jr. 
Ohiet Engineer Pittsburgh and Steubenville and Charters Valley 
enw Hy ohn B., Civil Engineet, 
_Sackets Harbor and 4 Saratoga R. R., 24 William St., N. 











Sa mil. & G. H. Nott,, 


Civil vil Engineers, No, 6 Niles’ Building, » Change »Aventue, Bos Boston. 


"| Osborne, Richara B., * 
Civil Engineer, Office 78 South 4th st, Philadelphia, 


his Fnginee t 
ufactory to No, 33 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


W &L.E. GURLEY, 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 
TROY,...N. ¥. 


} pte S sii attention of Engineers and Surveyors to the In- 
stru ade at their establishment. 

Possessing cilities tnequailed as they believe, by any other 
manufacturers in the Union, they are enabled to furnish instru- 

ments of superior quality, atl ower rates than any other makers 
of established reputation. 

We have recently published a work of 80 P giving a full 
description of our instruments, with their eae prices, 
&c., which we will send by mail free owe all persons 
contemplating the purchase of instrumen 

Address—W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N: Y. 


Railroad Instruments. 








on a new principle, with FrautJiofers Munich Glasses, Sur- 
veyors’ Compasses, Barometers, (bains, Drawing Instruments, 
etc,, all of the best quality and mortonapelin, Pe mea es saie at unus- 


ually low. prices by 
New. York, J: any 1, 1856. No. 179 Mme street. 


iw Engineers, Architects and’ 


Draughtsmen. eC 
pce undersigned, begs respectfully to inform Gentlemen in 


the above professions, that he has Sonesanty on hand a 
great varicty of instruments for rte 
Veh 1, 1868 No, 1 Ohamber street, New York. 
TRANSIT FOR SALE 
AT A BARGAIN... 


4 N excellent 7vansit.'made in Daespex and which cost 
there(whiere’ instruments’dre much cheaper than here) 








oaI$ nay be bad. tex: @150. The standhead will need some 


al to adapt it to railroad purposes omer te 
at this office, 


oF 9m q0" 72 


Nye papticeges TRANSIT COMPASSES AND LEVELS) 











below Walnut, 


, 22 Pear Street “ & , 
tO ‘PHILADELPHIA, 


near Third St. ; 


Engineers’ and Surveying 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FE. W:: .& RB. KING, 


226 BALTIMORE 8T., 


BALTIMORE, MD., 


k= on hand, and manufacture to pa @ general eenort- 
ment of inetraments for Engineers’ and Surveyors’ use: 
including Le 'ransits, Leveling Rods, Compasses, Obains, 
Drawing Ins on Scales, Tape Lines, &c, 
Repairing and Jobbing promptly attended to. 


H. SAWYER 
fof Coe nS SAND Deas 
ANUFACTURER of Transits ard bas removed : 
to Union Place, near Warburtoo Av., Yonkers, N= ¥, 


Knox & Shain, 
anufaeturers of Engineering Tnetraments, 4634 Walnut st., 
Philadelphia, ‘7'wo awarded.) 











ENGIN. 








Consulting Engineer. 


: struction, equipment, and management of railroads in any 
part of the United States or Oanada, and upon the most ap- 
proved modes of constructing heavy masonry for bridges ane 
the superstructure thereof, whether of wedd or iron. 


maintaining . mee ae oe in gene 

jects properly connec wi ivil a ite hi 

branches, and in its most difficult ap Tiekee i Bs —_ 
A long’ and intimete connection mp the construction and 

Management of our most important American railroads, oy a 


imneae le from all new enterprises in our country. 
Engineers of highest character and. professional attainment, .. 


plied to railroad companies for immediate service on eurveys 
and construction and on mansgement, 
ISAAC R. TRIMBLE, 


Consulting 
22¢tf f U8 Park Place, meade: 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND DRAUGHTING. 
Office 131 Fulton st., NEW YORK. 
G. WEISSENBORN, 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 


employs Draugbtsmen, and is at all.times prepared to 

his work with promptness. 
Mechanical Drawings., Linear and Perspective, and if-desired 
they will be lithographed in the HIGHEST STYLE OF THE ABT, 


W. G. ATKINSON,’ 








Maryland. 
ted, planned and estimated. *} 
ry a nd chee Miura Mowe, Ge trl ony 
pper, Lead a 
in Tunnels heavy Graduation on im 
detail, To Drawings. executed and 


supplied by skilful artists.. Mines. explored, new Works . 
off, and Geological Plans prepared, - ate 


ENGINEERING: : 





Work, etc., etc. Particular attention given tothe 
of Locomotiy: 





es, Tenders, Railway Ma- 
cl 1 geste vit 
Self.adjusting a -~  aictne oeten 


5 


wit ; Ka a gd N.Y 











E undersigned may be consuited upon the location, con-" ' 


Also upon the best form of rail, and of laying. dor 


personal knowledge of those in Europe, should render, 
dersigned competent to give such advice or make sue 
gestions as wil! enable railroad companies to a of 


and competent Superintendents can be recommended or sup- °° 


execute 
He will furnish Architectural.and 


’ OIVIL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR aun DRAFTSMAN 
CUMBERLAND, : 


Ee= undersigned. is prepared to furnish 

P mates and Plans, in general or detail, ae 

boats, Propellers, High and Low Pressure Engines, Min. ; 
and 


Sewalls Salinometers, etc " 
eta ne get fr tho parade or and bas elwaye.on. « 
5 ene ati 
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this point rune in a rocky b 
Se . 


sat points the water is 
about 5 feet deep at low water, ith a clean rock bo 
giving @ span in the middle of 200-eet, and two short spans at 
the ends, resting upon the natiral locks as abutments. It is 
desirable so to construct the bridge as to give a gon way 
below the the latier over higher 
section of the bridge. company reserve, the right to 
award the contract to any parties on any plan furnished ; but 
in caseof their giving the contract to any builder on & plan 
Sapien Wy sarotee , they will pay to the person fur- 
such plan, the sum of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS in full 
constleesth fications so adopted. 
YRON 


on of the plan and speci 


P. 
Miuwavrge, August Ist, 1856. 10132 


First Class Locomotive 
FOR SALE AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 
4 ing Engine is inside connected—4 ft, 8 in. gauge—5 3 ft. 
drivers—cylinders 14 by.20.in, stroke. Independant 
cut off valve motion. ‘Oopper flues and flue sheets Weight 
20 tons. The above engine is new, in fine condition, 
and in every respect a FIRST CLASS PASSENGER ENGINE, 


For particulars address 
ELLIOTT & BOWLES, 
: 118 William st., N. Y. 
iF Also a second hand Engine of smaller capacity, for sale 
as above. 25tf 


Railroad Spikes. 
bscrii ¢ Railroad Spikes with 
a Renont Improced-Mnekines and Ls prepared 
t» execute orders for any quantity, on the most favorabletermr. 
These Spikes are made of the best Sagar Ate yn for a 
pong mee voctful solicited to order a sample be- 
re ing elaewhere, All orders will receive prompt at- 
r) SWETT, ELLIOT & OO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, August 25, 1853. 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad. 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE TO THE 


SOUTH AND WEST. 











-frains will leave the Southern and Western Station, corner 9 
Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia, at 8 30 am, 12 45, 3 and 


11 pm. 
FARE BY THROUGH TIOKETS TO THE SOUTH. 
From New York to W VO 
do . do 8 50 


OTROS J n00 cnnn ence coon ancene coos 


From Philadelphia to W 
dodo pidasindinnsatatredeirenarcun 
do do Petersburg. 


2 i ae enon mene cade eons ones 


FARE BY THROUGH TICKETS TO THE WEST. 
From New York to Oincinnati.... ........ .... i. ....§17 00 
do do | 
From New York to Indianapolis... .... .... .....-....- 19 
From Philadelphia to Cincinnati 
do do MBO. cin ochid cd cand cide cane 38 OO 
An extra charge will be made for weals end state rooms op 
board the boat. GEORGE A. PARKER Supt. 


New York and Erie. R. R. 
Onand after Thursday, August 7, 1856, and until further notice, 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
will leave Pier foot of Duane street, Oe 
' as follows, viz :— 


Borraro Express, at 6 a.m., fcr Buffalo. 

Duskrex Express, at 6 a.m. for Dunkirk. 

Matt, at 8X a.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and intermediate 
‘Passengers by this train will remain over hight at 


stutions,— 
oO and Serene the next m t 
‘Cmdaeo XPRESS, at 1 p. a for Dunkirk. 
ROOKLAND PASSENGER, at 3% p. m., (from foot of Cham- 
bers st.) via Piermont, for Suffern’s and intermediate stations. 
Way Passeycern, ot pm. for Newburgh and Middle- 
town and intermediate 
Nrour Express, at 6 p.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
Eurerant, at 6 p.m., for Dunkirk and Buffalo and inter 
stations. 


mediate 
The above trains run daily, Sundays excepted. 
These Express Trains connect at Elmira, with the 
Falls Railroad, for ae oe 
ir 


dvawceweaccsccce cenens 16°00 





D, OHOGALLTM, General up't 


ported in detail ;; 


ttom, |signs of any kind they may want, and 
- Pune, "The best 











plans and specifications for bridges, 
private and public buildings. He has held responsible situa- 
tions on the Construction of Georgia railroads for the last 
ms heal pn bose has piven his attention to all the details of 
rail construction, the surveys to the erection of the 
largest depots and workshops, which gives him great facility 
to furnish railroad companies with reliable and practical de- 
if required to super- 
intend the execution of them. references and reconi- 
mendations can be produced. 





NEW YORK 
Wrought 


Iron Railroad Chair 
Company, 





a: 


IS Company is prepared to receive orders for the manu- 
facture of Wrought Iron Chairs of the best ma- 
terial, on a new and superior model, and by improved patented 
machinery. 

The thickness of the Lips of the Chair increases through the 


| a 





a bend, where the greatest strength is required, and diminishes 


the edge ;—so that a less weight of metal may be used 
and a strength required equal, if not superior, to that of a heavier 
Chair of uniform thickness. 
arrangements are now complete for executing work 
promptly, and all orders from responsible parties will be filled 
on short notice. 
These chairs are used by the following companies: 
Virginia Central R. BR. Co., 
Opelousas and Great Western R, R. Co., 
Black River aud Utica R. R. 0 
Cheraw and Darlington R. R. Co. 
Washington and Saratoga R. B. Go, 


Mississippi Oentral R. B. Co., 
Long Toland R. R. Oo., 
Illinois Central R. R. Co., &c., &. 
Address JACOB ROWE, President 
8 Broadway corner Beaver st., opposite the Bowling Green 
New York. 


RAILROAD SPIKES. 





WROUGHT IRON 
Chairs and Fastenings. 


HE CALVERT IRON & NAIL WORKS continue to manu. 
facture with increased — HOOK & FLAT HEAD 
RAILROAD SPIKES, and WROUGHT CHAIRS and 
PASTENINGS of all pa also OUT NAILS, BOILER 
RIVETS, BOLTS, SHIP and BOAT SPIKES, 
Long experience in the manufacture of these s enables 
them to produce an article of superior quality finish. They 
sre in use upon a large number of roads in the country and are 


Mighly approved. 
rders filled promptly, aud at the lowest prices. 
J. HOPEKINSON SMITH, 


Balt Md. 
KP Please direct the name in full, 0 T6tt 


INTERESTING TO RAILROAD MEN. 


A DIAGRAM has recently been published by G. H. Hzn- 
suaw, Civ. Engineer, of the practical organization of the 
New Yor’ aud Erie Railroad. It shows in detail its entire 
physique in every department of the rvad. Such information 
in regard to one of the greatest railroads in the world must be 
deeply interesting to oll connected with the management of 
such concerns, The impressions are on fine paper 31x45 inches, 








Price $1 for thick or map paper and $1.75 mounted on rollers, 

Those on map paper can be sent by mail. 
Address J W. HILTON, 

Jersey City, N. J, 


July 24th, 1666. 8m, 


IRON PAVEMENT. 
STREET RAILWAY CO. 


Office Nos, 8 ona 10 Wall st., 
ROOM 16. 


TO THE 
MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES or rae SEVERAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO 


RAILROAD COMPANIES 


AND OTHERS INTERESTED, 


HE above-named Company, established in the City of New 
York, offer you in 


ROBINSON'S IRON PAVEMENT, 


1st, The cheapest pavement ever used, because most endur. 
ing at least cost of repair. 

2d. The safest pavement for either man or beast to travel on. 

8d. The most economical pavement, because the tear and 
wear of both beasts and vehicles, of pleasure and burthen, 
are less upon it than upon any other in use. 

4th, The most beautiful pavement to look upon, because the 
most cleanly and vorigotes, and free from dust. 

5th. The easiest least tiresome pavement to ride upon, 
because most even of surface. 

6th. The least noisy pavement to use or reside near. 
&7th, The best pavement ever used, everything desirable con- 


This Company is enabled to furnish cities and others with an 
Iron Pavement for every use, at a reduced price. They will 
contract to lay it down upon any graded street, of superior 
strength, beauty, and perfection to that recently laid down in 
Boston, or that in Nassau streot, fronting the Post Office, in 
this city, for 


$5 to $6.50 PER SUPERFICIAL YARD, 


in substitution for any existing pavement. This price is over 
$4 per square yard /ess than the first laid down in Boston cost 
that city; AND $1 LESS PER YARD THAN THAT RE- 
CENT LAID DOWN IN BOSTON COST; AND IS $1 
PER SQUARE YARD LESS THAN THE RUSS 
PAVEMENT HAS COST, that has so beautified, yet ren- 
dered most dangerous and expensive to man, and beast, and 

icle, a large extent of Broadway, and some other streets of 
New York city. 

This pavement is also the best and cheapest for all railroad 
tracks, where horses are employed, and for all highway rail- 
road crossings, now usually made of plank, which are subject 
 righter & pte op ti (averaging 0 

ighter an e ve patterns (av from $1 T 
$3 PER YARD are furnished for walks in public —_ and 
grounds, also for side private lanes, yards, foot-ways, 
cellars, and approaches to stables—each being most permanent, 
cleanly, and ornamental. 

In every case ENTIRE SATISFACTION WILL BE 
GUARANTIED to all purchasers with whom contracts shall 
be made for laying down this pavement, 

FOR A SMALL ANNUAL PER CENTAGE ON 
THE COST OF LAYING DOWN, CONTRACTS 
WILL ALSO BE MADE FOR KEEPING THIS 
PAVEMENT IN REPAIR FIVE, TEN, OR TWEN- 
TY YEARS, OR EVEN FOR A LONGER PERIOD. 

The municipal authorities of cities, and directors of railroad 
companies, and all enterprizing citizens who wish to blend util- 
ity with embellishment of their private grounds, residences, 
&c., are specially invited to investigate this subject. The sur- 
passing usefulness of the Iron Pavement has been too well es- 
tablished in the public streets of Boston as well as in a section 
of Nassau street, in this city, to require experiment or argu- 
ment to uphold it. 

All additional information that may, be desired will be 
promptly communicated, and erders promptly executed, Ki 
letter or in ammo the ears ere GENERAL MAN- 
AGERS OF THE COMPANY'S BUSINESS, AT 
THEIR OFFICE IN THIS CITY, NOS.8 AND 10 
WALL STREET. 


We are also allowed to refer for general information on the 
subject, to the gentlemen whose names are subjoined, as Hon- 
orary and Consulting Directors, not interested as shareholders 
in the Company’s business. 


SMITH, ELEVETH & ROBINSON, 
General eer ‘or “s Poi ar ae a “i 


Hon. B. B. FRENC ‘ 
ROK, Esq, Washington, D. C. 


DAVID BURBANK, Ese., Baltimore, Md. 
JOHN J. SPEED, Esq., Detroit, Mich, 
Hon. J. V. 0. SMITH, Mayor of Boston, Mass. 
L. L. SADLER, Esq., Treasurer of Union Telegraph 
Boston, Mass. 
Superior Court, 


Hon. H. FP: FRENOH, Associate Ji 





Hom, M. WOOD, (Member ,) Port 
JOBN », na ue Congress, 








